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BY MARIA PARLOA. 


\ X ] E are in the season when many good things 
for the table are cheapest and at their 
best—turkeys, ducks, all kinds of game, 

oysters, celery, etc. Apples and oranges 
are abundant, and the winter vegetables good. If 
one live near a large city market, her table can be 
generously supplied, and the bill of fare changed each 
day, provided the matter of expense need not be con- 
sidered. Grouse and venison are the most econom- 

_ ical game to purchase. A pair of grouse will serve 

five or six persons, and, when properly cooked and 
served, are exceedingly satisfactory. Turkeys will 
be good for about two months longer. After that 
they begin to decline. It is much more econom- 
ical to buy a turkey of a given number of pounds 


than the same number of pounds of chicken, even if - 


the turkey be a few cents higher per pound, because 
there is a larger proportion of meat to bone. It is 
wise, if one have a cold-room, to buy a leg of mutton 
a week or two before it will be needed for use. It is 
rarely hung long enough at the butcher’s. Grouse 
and venison are the better for being kept a few days 
or a week in one’s own cold-room. Although this is 
a seasonof abundance, I have not attempted to give 
elaborate bills of fare or dishes ; these being reserved 
for the next number. In preparing this month’s arti- 
cle I have tried to keep in mind the housekeepers 
who are limited in purse or are a distance from 


good markets. 
Oranges. 


BREAKFAST. 
Cracked Wheat. 


Turkey Hash. Potato Balls Sauté. 
Toast. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 
Coffee. 


LUNCHEON. 

Cold Ham. Sally Lunn. Toast. 
Canned Pears. Sponge Cake. 

Tea. 

DINNER. 
Oyster Soup. Roasted Oyster Crackers. 
Beefsteak Roll. 
Boiled Rice. Minced Spinach. 


Celery Salad. 
Pineapple Sherbet. 


BREAKFAST. 
Yellow Cornmeal Mush. Stewed Apples, 
Baked Salt Mackerel. 
Baked Potatoes. Breakfast Rolls. 
Tea or Coffee. 


DINNER. 
Potato Stew. 
Stewed Tomatoes. Hashed Cabbage. 
Steamed Apple Pudding, Vinegar Sauce. 


SUPPER. 
Milk Toast. Graham Bread. 
Spiced Cake. Pear Sauce. 
E Tea. 


Baked Salt Mackerel. 

For six people, use two salt mackerel of medium size. 
Soak over night in a pan of cold water, with the split side 
of the fish down. In the morning put a tin sheet in a 
dripping pan and lay the mackerel on this, the split side 
up. Pour a pint of sweet milk over them and bake in ae 
moderaté oven for half an hour. When they have been 


. cooking for twénty minutes, mix together two tablespoon- 


fuls of butter, one tablespoonful of flour and one-fourth of 
a teaspoonful of salt. Stir this mixture into the milk and 
finish the cooking. Lift the sheet out of the pan and 
slide the fish upon a hot dish. Pour the sauce over it 


-and serve. This is a good dish for dinner, and can We 


served with potatoes in any form. 
Turkey Hash. 

Free from skin, fat and bone enough cold turkey to 
make three pints, and cut it into small cubes. Season it 
with one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful 
of pepper and one teaspoonful of onion juice. Put two 


: 
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tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying pan and place on the 
fire ; and when it is hot, but not browned, add one table- 
spoonful of sifted flour. Stir until smooth and frothy; 
then add, gradually, one pint of milk, stirring all the 
while. Season with a level teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper. As soon as the sauce boils, add the seasoned 
turkey, and cook gently for ten minutes. At the end of 
that time add a teaspoonful of lemon juice and pour the 
hash on half-slices of hot toast, which should previously 
have been arranged on a warm platter. Serve immedi- 
ately. Half a pint of stock and half a pint of milk may be 
used instead of the full pint of milk. 

Beefsteak Roll. 

Use a large slice of round steak, weighing about three 
pounds, and cut about half an inch thick. Take out the 
bone. Make a dressing by mixing together one cupful of 
cracker crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of thyme, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one well-beaten egg and three 
gills of cold water. Season the steak with one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a little pepper. Spread the dressing over it 
and roll up. Wind soft darning cotton round this to keep 
it in place. ‘ 

Put four tablespoonfuls of pork or beef fat in a frying 
pan, and place it on the fire. Dredge the roll with flour, 
and place it in the hot fat. Turn frequently until the roll 
is brown on all sides; then place it in a stewpan. Into 
the fat remaining in the frying pan put two slices of onion 
and ,two tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir until smooth and 
brown ; then gradually add a pint of water, stirring all the 
time. Season with a teaspoonful of salt and a little pep- 
per. When this boils up add half a pint of strained toma- 
toes. Pour the sauce over the beefsteak roll; then cover, 
and let it simmer for three hours. The sauce should only 
bubble at one side of the saucepan. When done, take up; 
and after removing the string, place the roll on a warm 
dish and pour the gravy over it. 

Stewed Potatoes. 

For six people use two quarts of thin-sliced raw pota- 
toes, three ounces of fat bacon, half a teaspoonful of 
grated onion, half a teaspoonful of pepper and: one even 
teaspoonful of salt. Use a deep pudding dish that can be 
placed on the table. Have the bacon cut in thin slices, 
and spread about one-third of it on the bottom of the dish. 
Sprinkle the onion over this, and then put in one quart of 
the sliced potatoes. Over them sprinkle half of the salt 
and pepper, then put in the rest of the potatoes and 
sprinkle over them the remainder of the salt and pepper. 
Lay the remaining slices of bacon on the potatoes, and 
moisten the whole with four tablespoonfuls of water. 
Cover the dish closely and put in a moderately hot oven. 
@®ake for half an hour; at the end of that time take off the 
cover and cook for twenty minutes longer. The top slice 
of bacon should be crisp and brown at the end of that time. 
Potato Balls Saute. 

With a vegetable scoop, cut enough balls from cold 
boiled potatoes to make a quart. Season them with a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Put three tablespoonfuls of clarified but- 
tér in a frying pan, and on the fire. When the butter is 
hot, put in the potatoes, and shake the pan over the hot 
fire until the potatoes are a golden brown. Take them up 
as free from butter as possible and serve at once on a 
hot dish. 

Hashed Cabbage. 

Take all the green and broken leaves from a head of 

cabbage of medium size. Now cut the cabbage into eight 


parts, cutting from the top down to the stalk. Put the 
vegetable into a pan of cold water for an hour or more, 
then rinse in two clean waters, and drain. Put the cab- 
bage in a large kettle of boiling water and boil rapidly for 
forty-five minutes. The kettle must not be covered. 
When the vegetable is done, drain, and put in a chopping 
bowl. Mince rather fine, and season with a tablespoonful of 
salt and two tablespoonfuls of butter. When the cabbage 
is fresh from the garden, half an hour’s cooking will suffice. 
Roasted Oyster Crackers. 

Put two tablespognfuls of butter in a bowl with half a 
pint of boiling water. When the butter is melted, put ina 
pint and a half of oyster crackers, stirring them well, that 
all may get a slight coating of the butter and water. 
Spread the crackers in a shallow pan and put in a hot 
oven for ten or twelve minutes. They should be brown 
and glossy at the end of that time. Serve in a deep dish, 
with the oyster soup. 

Sally Lunn. 

Mix together one quart of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of salt, and rub through a sieve 
into a mixing bowl. Heat one pint of milk until tepid 
(about one hundred degrees). Put three tablespoonfuls of 
soft butter into it. Dissolve half of a two-cent yeast cake 
in four tablespoonfuls of tepid water, and stir this into the 
milk. Now separate two eggs, and beat the whites to 
stiff froth ; then beat the yolks well. Add the eggs to the 
milk mixture, and pour all on the dry ingredients; beat 
thoroughly, and pour into two well-buttered cake pans; 
cover, and let the cake rise in a warm place for two hours. 
Bake for half an hour in a moderately hot oven, and serve 
on a hot dish. 

Steamed Apple Pudding. 

For a pudding of good size, use two quarts and a half 
of pared, quartered and cored apples, a pint and a half of 
flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one of sugar, 
one of salt, one tablespoonful of butter and about three 
gills of milk. Mix the sugar, salt and baking powder with 
the flour, and press through a sieve. Rub the butter into 
the dry ingredients, and then wet with the milk. Roll the 
dough into a sheet large enough to cover the apples ; then 
spread it in a buttered baking dish, and put in the apples. 
Draw the edges of the dough together, and, after covering 
with another pan, which also has been well buttered, put 


-into the steamer, and cook for two hours. Turn out on a 


pudding dish, and serve with a sweet sauce. 
Vinegar Sauce, 

For a pint of sauce, mix together two cupfuls of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and about half a nutmeg, 
grated. Pour on this a generous pint of boiling water, stir- 
ring all the while. Add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and 
a level teaspoonful of salt, and simmer for twenty minutes. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ‘ 
LITERARY LITTER. 
Genuine conceit does not make a man objectionable. 


It is easy enough for bull-headed clowns to sneer at 
nerves, but the highest natures are not necessarily those 
containing the greatest amount of moral brass. 


A shy man frightens other people as much as they 
frighten him. He acts like a damper upon the whole 
room, and the most jovial spirits become in his presence 
depressed and nervous. 


—Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 

I threw a pebble out into the lake ; 

The pebble was small, 

The lake was wide, 
But the circling waves, by that pebble made, 
Pictured a lesson that will not fade 

While men on this earth abide. 


I gave of my love to a sorrowing world ; 
The word was feeble, 
The world was wide, 
But the love-wave met with the sinking bark 
Of one who was dying alone in the dark, 
And a pean rolled in with the tide. 


I reached to heaven for a sinning soul ; 
My prayer was weak, 
But God was strong, 
And sins like scarlet were washed and white, 
For the soul that groveled sprang up to the light, 
And the weeping became a song. 
—E£. H. Chase. 
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THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—IL. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen and Dining-room. 


LUNCHEON. 
Panned Oysters. 
Beefsteak. 
Apollinaris. 
French Fried Potatoes. 
Gherkins. : 
Bread. Butter. 
Fruit Tarts. 
Cocoa. 
ENTERPIECE of flowers, ferns or confections, 
C napkins, tumblers, claret glasses, bread-and- 
butter plates, butter plate and knife, bread 


plate, board and knife, salt cups, pepper boxes, salt 
spoons, ice pitcher, trays. 


Claret. 
Spaghetti. 


Cracker plate. 


OysTERS. 


wo covered vege- 
table dishes. 


Flat dish doiles. 
Finger bowls. 


BEEFSTEAK, 
Tants. | Erc 


Cups and saucers. 


Cocoa. 


A dining-room, aired for a few minutes after break- 
fast, will be fresh for luncheon; but the thermome- 
ter should be consulted to see whether the mercury 
is too high or too low. 


Dust your sideboard, and any other article of furni- 
ture that has lost its fresh look since breakfast. 

Make the table the proper size, always allowing an 
extra place for a guest. : 

If the polished table is preferred, see that there is 
no spot on it and wipe with a soft cloth. 

If a tablecloth is to be used, first lay the flannel 
cloth without crease or wrinkle; then lay the linen 
cloth perfectly smooth and even. 

In the center of the table place a vase of flowers, a 
pot of ferns, or a glass plate with crystalized ginger 
or bonbons. 

At the foot of the table place a tray for the beef- 
steak platter, and lay the gravy spoon at the right of it. 

At the head of the table place a stand for the cocoa 
pitcher, sugar bowl, with tongs, cups, saucers and 
teaspoons. 

If carafes are used, place one for the use of 
every two people, and a salt cup and pepper box for 
every two persons, unless the individual salts are 
preferred. 

Place a small luncheon plate foreach person. At 
the right lay a luncheon knife, with the sharp edge 
turned toward the plate, a knife for butter, a small 
soup spoon for oysters, a tumbler for water, another 
for Apollinaris, and a glass for claret. At the left lay 
a luncheon fork, with the tines turned up, a bread- 
and-butter plate and a napkin. 

Place your dessert plates, each with its fork, on 
the sideboard. On the sideboard have a water 
pitcher, extra glasses, knives, forks and spoons. 
Have on the sideboard, or at hand in the pantry, 
everything that may be asked for, as fine sugar, vine- 
gar, Worcestershire sauce, mixed mustard, and red 
and white pepper. 

See that the right platter is being heated for the 
beefsteak, and be sure that the tray corresponds 
in size. 

Fill the water pitcher, and have an extra pitcher of 
filtered water, or bowl of ice, in your pantry. 

Cut the bread, and leave a loaf lying on the bread 
board in the pantry, with the bread knife by the side 
of it. 

See that the oyster dishes are placed to heat in time 
to be very hot indeed. 

See that the luncheon plates are warm, but not too 
hot to mar the polish of the table ; if a cloth is used, 
they may be hotter. 

Five or ten minutes before luncheon time find out 
whether there is any reason why luncheon should 
not be served at the appointed hour. If the family 
are ready, bring the butter and fill the glasses. 
Put a dish of oysters on each plate, see that every 
chair is properly placed, and announce that luncheon 
is served. 

When all are seated, put the cracker plate on your 
tray and pass, going always to the left. 

To remove the oyster course, take in each hand a 
plate, with its oyster dish and spoon, and carry to pan- 
try, until all are removed. 

Bring your vegetables to the side table. Place the 


Small carver and 
uncheo lates, Ta Ss n. 
L 
“ silver forks. 
Pie knife. 
| essert pistes. | Ric knife, 
| Cocoa itcher. 
cover and) | Teaspoons. 
stand. Sugar tongs. 
Sugar bowl. 
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beefsteak platter on the tray before the carver, lay 
carving knife at the right and carving fork at the left 
of the platter, and put the warm luncheon plates in 
front of the carver. 

When some beefsteak has been served, take the 
plate in your right hand and lift to your tray. Take 
to the lady of the house. Serve all on one side first, 
then all on the other side. Go to the right of the 
person served and put the plate down. 

Place the potato dish on your tray, put a spoon in 
the dish and pass. Go to the left side, as the person 
served will use his right hand. Pass your spaghetti 
in the same manner. Offer gherkins. 

Pass the bread. 

Pass the butter. 

Fill the glasses. 

Offer claret and Apollinaris. 

Never. let anybody ask for anything which be- 
longs to the regular luncheon. If demands are 
made upon the sideboard, supply them quietly and 
quickly. Pass the vegetables, bread and butter 
whenever needed. Listen when beefsteak is offered, 
and be ready to hand the proper plate without being 
sent for it. 

In removing this course, take a suitable tray and 
lay on it the carver, with its fork and the gravy spoon. 
Be careful to see that the edge of carver does not 
touch fork or spoon, and lay the carver and fork by 
themselves in the pantry. Next take out the beef- 
steak platter and tray, and then the vegetable dishes. 
Take the luncheon plates, one in each hand, until all 
are removed. 

Take the bread-and-butter plates, butter and gher- 
kin dishes. Take off the china tray, salt cups, pepper 
boxes, and any clean glass or silver that has not 
been used. 

If from a polished table, remove the crumbs with a 
fringed napkin and crumb tray or plate. If acloth is 
used, with a silver crumb knife and tray or plate. 

Place a dessert plate, with its fork, before each 
person. 

Pass tarts, offering them at the left. Place cups of 
cocoa at the right. 

Fill the glasses. 

Pass the tarts a second time. If cups are empty, 
pass them to be filled without waiting to be told. 

Remove tart plates, by taking one in each hand, to 
pantry, until all are removed. 

Place a plate, with finger bowl, for each person, and 
pass bonbons. 

A luncheon served in this way gives us the follow- 
ing rules : 

I—A dining-room must be free from dust and 
at a pleasant temperature; neither too warm nor 
too cold. 

II—A waitress is responsible for the proper heat- 
ing of dishes before they are brought to the table. 

III—A meal must never be announced until 
everything is in readiness which is needed, or may 
be needed. 

IV—Water must be fresh and cool. 


V—Butter must not be served so soon as to become 
soft and oily. 

ViI—Bread must be freshly cut. 

VII—Glasses must be kept filled. 

VIII—Nothing but an unexpected extra should 
ever be asked for. 

IX—Everything which admits of choice must be 
passed at the left. Everything which does not admit 
of choice, must be f/aced at the right. 

X—In clearing the table, food must be first re- 
moved, then soiled china, glass, silver and cutlery, 
then clean china, glass, silver and cutlery, then 
crumbs. 

XI—Everything relating only to one course must 
be removed before serving another course. ! 


—Frances Spalding. 
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The sun goes down and slowly day declines; 
Soft shadows eastward rise; a zephyr weaves ~ 
Its fragrant way among the blossomed vines 
And hillside flowers, and faintly stirs the leaves 
Down on the lowlands dark; the lory cleaves 
The gold horizon; bees forsake the flowers 
And seek the hive, and while a wood bird grieves, 
My love and I, in evening’s softer hours, 
Wander alone among the twilight hills and bowers. 


The stars come out and shower their silver rays 
Down on the sparkling lakes ; the murmuring streams 
Woo Nature quiet, as a mother’s lays 
Her restless offspring lulls into sweet dreams ; 
The world in slumber sinks, so pure, it seems, 
We feel about us in the golden air 
The touch and stir of wings; and as the gleams 
Of twilight wane, soft whisperings declare 
A holiness that springs from angels bowed in prayer. 


I knew not why she placed in me that night 
Such sacred trust; God must have willed it so. 
In her gray eyes, that beamed so strangely bright 
And wondrous fair, there was a holy glow, 
A new-born light unsoiled of earth below, 
Which glanced like sunshine struggling through the sky 
At day-dawn, when it wanders to and fro 
Betwixt the earth and heavens, then breaks the tie 
And chases Night beyond the steadfast stars on high. 


She spake of Heaven and of our Saviour’s love 
In gentlest tones, entreating me to take 
The pathway for a happier home above 
This wolfish world of sorrow, for her sake, 
To higher thought my soul did then awake 
And filled with rapture, as I listened there 
To her soft pleading, when she vowed to make 
My life seem as a vision sweet and fair, 
If I would change my faith and kneel with her in prayer. 


I loved her, and her vows and pleadings were 
So deep and earnest that my soul gave way ; 
I changed my faith and knelt with her in: prayer, 
And have been happy since that blessed day. 
And the bright stars, whose silver beamlets play 
Upon the streams that murmur through the wood, 
Bring sweetest musings, shining like the spray 
Sun-drawn from heaven, or poesie’s golden flood, 
Since thus she taught my soul to love the pure and good! 
—Rufus J. Childress. 
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SKINNING FLEAS 
For the Hide and Tallow, Not a Profitable Household 
Undertaking. 

NE morning last week, being in 
doubt as to the quantity of ma- 
terials used in the preparation of 
a certain toothsome pudding, and 
being a ten-weeks’-old house- 
keeper, unsupplied with a cook- 
book, I decided to run over to 
Mrs. Hall’s—a dear friend of my 
mother—and ask her for the de- 

sired information. Donning my hat and long cloak, 
which completely covered my simple print gown, 
I started. 

Mrs. Hall was one of those bright, pleasant women 
who always seem to have the right thought, and 
word, at the right time, and though her soft dark hair 
shone with silver threads, her kind eyes beamed with 
a placid, happy light. 

Her reputation as a thorough, thrifty housewife 
was long established, so after a few moments’ chat on 
general topics, I stated my errand, and she kindly 
furnished me with a written recipe. The conversa- 
tion then drifted into other channels, such as house- 
hold economies. This interested me immensely ; and 
desiring her opinion of the subject, I said: 

“Mrs. Hall, will you please tell me just what you 
think Harry and I ought to spend in housekeeping 
each month? We are all furnished now, arid I would 
like to get a definite idea of what is considered a rea_ 
sonable sum.” 

Her expression changed to one of amazement as she 
said : “ My dear, by way of answer, let me tell you of an 
experience I had when married about as long as you 
have been. Mr. Hall and I started life with a debt of 
two thousand dollars for our home. We were to pay 
a certain sum every month, and the interest on the 
principal. If unable to make the monthly payment, 
we were still secure so long as we paid the interest. 
We had figured that it was cheaper to do this than to 
pay rent until we could afford to buy outright, reason- 
ing, we would take greater interest in our own home, 
and grow into more economical habits. Dispensing 
with the customary wedding trip, we went directly to 
our little home, which was furnished as cozily and 
prettily as one need wish. In the dim light of mother’s 
old-fashioned parlor, John and I had talked it all over. 
He had told me just what salary he was getting, and 
what money he would have on hand after the sum 
set apart for the furnishing had been taken. We 
agreed not to keep a servant, but have a strong woman 
come once a week to do the washing and rough work. 
We agreed that books, calls, and occasionally a con- 
cert would form the greater part of our first winter’s 
entertainment. In fact, we agreed to do away with 
anything and everything that was useless or ex- 
travagant. 

“ All the old folks commended our plans, but many 
of the young ones said ‘we were too close for any- 


-make your own dresses?’ 


thing.’ We did not let this worry us, however, and 
with John to read to me while I sewed, the evenings 
flew away, and we were happy as birds. It was about 
the time things had assumed an even tenor, and I 
was congratulating myself on my success as a house- 
keeper, I received a little note from Mrs. R——, say- 
ing, if agreeable, she would spend Thursday, that 
week, with me. Our husbands being great friends, 
and in the same profession, had brought about the 
acquaintance, and we had frequently met during the 
period John and I were engaged. As I penned the 
little missive informing her of the pleasure the visit 
would give me, I cudgeled my brains as to what would 
be nice for dinner, and wondered what time she would 
come. Our little house was swept from top to bottom, 
and Wednesday found me deeply absorbed in the 
mysteries of bread, tart, and pie making. 

“Thursday morning there were no lingering good- 
byes in the hall with John. I hustled him off as soon - 
as possible, in order to begin my work. I just flew 
round, and when, at ten, I looked about my tiny 
kitchen, I gave a nod of satisfaction. The floor as 
white as the kitchen table, the range black and shin- 
ing, and the fumes of the savory little dinner pervad- 
ing the whole room. To make the bed and change 
my soiled wrapper for a soft, pretty gown, did not 
take long, hut I was none too soon, for just as I got 
downstairs the bell rang. Of course I was glad to 
see her, glad to extend the courtesies of our little 
home to her. I know many things regarding her now, 
that I did not then, or I might have spared myself 
much unnecessary uneasiness. She was a farmer’s 
daughter, and had taught the village school, and as 
the saying goes, ‘knew how to make sour milk count,’ 
and was economical to the last degree, as I shall prove 
to you. 

“ As we seated ourselves in front of the cheerful 
grate fire she exclaimed: ‘I thought you said you 
had a furnace in this house?’ ‘We have, but it is 
such a cold, bleak day, I thought a little fire in the 
grate would /ook bright,’ I replied. ‘You needn’t 
have gone to the trouble on my account.’ Then, notic- 
ing my gown she said, ‘Do you wear such things in 
the mornings?’ ‘No, only when I expect company,’ 
I said with a smile, thinking to conciliate her, and 
beginning to fear she had started in a bad mood. 
After a few moments’ silence she inquired, ‘Do you 
‘No,’ I was forced to 
tell her, I had no ability in that line. ‘Well, I do 
every stitch of my own sewing,’ she answered, with 
considerable emphasis. Poor soul! I had never 
doubted it. Her clothes always fitted her as if made 
for some one else, and her hats were undisguisedly 
home-made. 

“Thinking that dinner would put her in better humor, 
I excused myself for a few moments, and left her. 
Soon the dinner was served on the daintily arranged 
table, the fragrant coffee sending its odors over the 
whole house. Announcing dinner, and drawing up a 
chair for Mrs. R——, I seated myself, then proceeded 
to do the honors of the occasion. The odor of the 
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coffee seemed to antagonize her, for presently she 
asked in a curt way, ‘How do you make coffee?’ 
What young housewife, or old one either, is not 
pleased when asked to air her knowledge regarding 
a luck dish. ‘We use the best Java and Mocha, 
mixed,’ I began, then entered into the details, finish- 
ing with, ‘when I want it real nice, I use an egg.’ 
The expression that came over her face as I said this, 
caused me to suspend my fork midway between my 
plate and my mouth, and watch her, she looked so 
horrified. ‘And eggs twenty-four cents a®*dozen,’ she 
articulated. ‘My! you are extravagant !’ 

“She then explained to me her process of coffee 
making. ‘In the first place, I don’t use coffee at all. 
I use bran’ (she enumerated the quantities), ‘and mix 
it with molasses and water; then I put it in the oven, 
and brown it thoroughly, then I use double the quan- 
tity you do of coffee, and prepare it the same way, ex- 
cepting the egg, and it’s good, and lots cheaper than 
coffee.’ After this I was almost afraid to bring in the 
cheese and pumpkin pie, dreading to be asked how 
many eggs had been used, and making up my mind 
to fib about it. She, however, began questioning me 


about my work, and I told her we hired a woman to 
do the washing. ‘Can’t you doa little washing for 
just two folks?’ she asked. ‘I never did a washing 
in my life,’ I answered, ‘and John says he doesn’t want 
me to begin now.’ ‘Humph!’ she grumbled, ‘I do 
mine, and I don’t see as it hurts one any!’ My 
spirits were beginning to flag. The little dinner I 


had thought would be so pleasant, was a dismal fail- 
ure. As I began to clear things away she followed 
me into the kitchen, ‘just to see how I kept things.’ 
Glancing from the range to the floor she ‘surmised I 
black-leaded my stove every day,’ and wanted to know 
*how | cleaned the floors?’ Fearing some new 
indiscretion on my part being brought to light, I 
meekly said the range needed cleaning rather oftener 
than I could wish, and I cleaned the floor with soap 
and sapolio. ‘Just as I thought,’ she responded. 
‘Now I can give you a few points about house- 
keeping, where you can save lots.’ Realizing that 
I was ‘in for it’ I submitted with the best grace I 
could muster. 

“* Black-leaded stoves,’ she began, ‘are dirty things 
at best. I washed every bit of the lead off mine, and 
after cooking a meal I just take a wet rag and wash 
it off clean.’ ‘Oh, but don’t it get red?’ I inquired. 
‘Yes, it gets red,’ she said tartly, ‘but what of it? 
I don’t spend a fortune in black lead, and as for the 
floor,’ she went on, ‘I get pieces of stone; the kind 
that is used for foundations, and pound them into a 
powder, which I use with a brush and cold water, and 
save the money you spend for soap.’ My conceit as a 
housekeeper was fast vanishing, and as we returned 
to the cozy parlor, I determined to make amends in 
the future. : 

“Picking up a little ball of crocheting, I settled 
myself comfortably on the téte, and for the next few 
moments worked away energetically ; looking up at 
last, I saw that Mrs. R—— was busy, too. ‘ What are 


you making?’ I asked, ‘something pretty?’ ‘No, 
something useful,’ she returned in a matter-of-fact 
tone. ‘I bought a yard of linen on my way here, for 
thirty cents; it will make me six handkerchiefs. I 
am going to hemstitch them, and embroider one 
corner in each. Saving the pennies counts, you 
know, and that is the only way we wives can help our 
husbands.’ I made no reply, being too blue to say 
anything. All afternoon she sat straining her eyes 
over the fine threads, meanwhile telling me I ought 
to lay down pieces of old carpet in the hall to save 
the new, and how to make covers for the best furni- . 
ture, to keep it from getting soiled. 

“At last the time came for her to leave, and, it is 
needless to say, I was glad. A few minutes after, I 
found her handkerchief on the floor; it most likely 
had fallen from her cloak pocket. I examined it. It 
was a coarse piece of linen, hemstitched, with tiny 
dots worked in the hem.. I had often seen finer, pret- 
tier ones in the stores for ten cents, yet’she had 
spent a whole day, or more, making one. Sitting 
alone before the smouldering fire, I ruminated on my 
many shortcomings and sinful extravagance, and the 
ruin I would surely bring on my husband, wonder- 
ing, meanwhile, how he ever came to choose me for 
his wife, when there were so many sensibie, practical 
girls to be found. 

“When John came, he found me in a deluge of 
tears, and wanted to know what it all was about. 
Amid many sobs and tears I endeavored to tell him; 
he, patiently listening till he could control his laughter 
no longer. How he did laugh! Peal upon peal, till 
the very walls rang. Subsiding at last, he said: ‘See 
here, littlke woman, am / fincing fault with you? Do 
I grumble at your way of managing? No! Well, 
then what’s the trouble? We don’t have to live with 
Mrs. R——, thank fortune! I have had more solid 
comfort in the last three months than I ever found in 
eight years of boarding. So please don’t begin skin- 
ning fleas now, and spoil it all!’ 

“From that day on, I did the very best I knew how; 
I set my table as daintily, and appetizingly as my 
means would allow; I prepared good wholesome 
food, and plenty of it. Where I could save my strength 
by means of any labor-saying device, I did so. I 
found the first year of housekeeping more expensive, 
in proportion, than any of the following, and I never 
kept my house too nice to take comfort in. Any be- 
ginner, with common sense and a desire to be care- . 
ful, need not fear. Experience teaches how to save 
sensibly, and not at the expense of health, strength 
and comfort. We enjoy each day, without waiting 
for the sometime, which often never comes. So, my 
dear child, ‘don’t skin a flea for its hide and tallow,’ 
as you will find it unprofitable.” 

This is the story as my friend gave it. Returning 
home, I thought of the homely old adage, and smiled, 
resolving that if sixteen years of housekeeping cares 
had developed such a sweet, lovable nature, the ad- 
vice was surely worth following. 

—Milford North. 
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Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
And How to Observe It. 


man of most admirable parts and 
so famous for his love and charity 
that the custom of choosing val- 
entines upon his festival took its 
rise from thence.” It has been 
also thought that the custom had 
its origin in an ancient Roman 
festival, or from the superstition 
that birds chose their mates upon 
that day. Of late, the fashion of 
sending valentines has some- 
what fallen off, and the frail creations of paper 
lace and embossed figures have ceased to have a 
profitable sale. 

A new way of observing this quaint old custom is 
to give an evening party on February 14, presenting 
each guest with an appropriate souvenir of the 
season. Guests should also have the privilege of 
giving valentines, andthe cards of invitation might 
state that “the privilege of the valentine basket is 
open to all who choose to avail themselves of it.” 

A table, with basket to receive the valentines, 
should be prepared, and if some one could be found 
who is able and willing to carry the part, St. Valen- 
tine, himself, might distribute the favors. These 
may be, simply, tinted cards, with apt quotations, 
daintily perfumed and inclosed in fancy envelopes. 
They may be easily done with pen and ink, as in the 
illustration, or may be made still prettier, with fancy 
lettering or old English or German text, in water 
colors or liquid gold. 

Dainty trifles may be made in great variety which 
are more enduring souvenirs, and will serve various 
ornamental purposes. A number of suggestions for 
these favors are given below. Any one handy with 
brush or needle will find a fruitful field in which to 
exercise their ingenuity, and need only to turn to 


“ The pleasant books that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places,” 


to find many choice quotations, thus making of the 
preparation a pleasant, literary exercise. 

A small, round fan is covered with pink silk and 
edged with lace, in the center a heliotrope blue satin 
sachet is caught down with coarse silk in fancy 
stitches, while around the outer edge is the motto: 


“I bow before thine altar, Love.” 


A wall banner is of pale blue satin, with border of 
cream-colored piush. Upon the banner is painted a 
spray of roses with the verse : 


“ My love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June; 
My love is like a melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune.’ 
Or this : 
“ Tell me, roses, truly tell, 
If my loved one loves me well,” 


T. VALENTINE, it is said, “wasa . 


A sachet of oblong shape has embroidered upon it 
a gilt arrow, with the legend : 


“ Love’s arrow is tipped with a jewel 
And shot from a silver string.” 


Another may bear a bow and quiver with the verse : 


“ Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying heart 

Space to breathe, how short soever.” 


A banner of peach-blossom silk, has upon it the 
words of the song : 


“T love my love, 
Because I know my love loves me,’ 


while above is a few bars of the music to which it is 
set. This is an appropriate gift for a singer, as is, 
* also, a tambourine made of pasteboard covered with 
satin, and upon it the motto, 
“Oh, Love, Love, Love! 
Love is like a dizziness, 
It winna let a puir bodie 
Go about his business.” 


A harp may be made with plush-covered frame and 
strings of silver gilt with the words . 


“ Love is like sweet music.” 
A hand glass with velvet back has upon it the 
legend : 


“Love said: Now shall all things be made clear.” 


Palettes, cornucopias and calendars are all suitable, 
also tiny slippers of velvet for jewel holders, and 
glove and handkerchief cases and bonbon boxes, 
each with its message of St Valentine, making an 
enduring and charming memento of the day. 

Enough suggestions have been given to enable 
any one to carry out the idea in accordance with 
special tastes, but we give below a few more appro- 
priate mottoes : 


“Only give me back mine owne in love.” 
“ Come with the springtime’s hastening blooms 
My own dear Valentine.” 
“Tomy dear Lady Beautiful 
I send a Valentine.” 


Monograms of the giver or receiver, with “ Compli- 
ments of St. Valentine,” also form suitable markings. 
—E. S. Cranson. 
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HER EMPIRE GOWN. 
Her Empire gown of rose-tint rare, 
With russet cloak draped quaintly down, 
To what fair thing can I compare 
Her Empire gown ? 


To May-flower, that from leaf-veil browa 
Peeps shyly forth, all unaware 
She weaves for us Spring’s fairest crown, 


My spring will dawn, when I may dare 
To whisper her, nor fear her frown, 
“?Tis meet my heart’s own Empress wear 
Her Empire gown.” 


—Dorothy Lunde. 
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A NOVEL LITERARY ENTERTAINMENT. 
A Pleasant Quest for Fifty-three Hidden Volumes. 

HE interest which has ever been — 
manifested by readers of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING in all manner of 
ingenious puzzles, impels me to 
send them a description of a 
novel and interesting entertain- 
ment, which is certain to be en- 
joyed by all who are quick witted 
ané fairly familiar with standard 
and current literature. The num- 
ber of hidden volumes is limited 
only by the ingenuity of the host- 


In the present instance we will 
suppose a collection of fifty-three well-known and pop- 
ular works. Shortly before the library doors are thrown 
open, catalogues are distributed having fifty-three 
numbered lines, with blank spaces in which are to be 
written the titles of the books as they are deciphered. 
With an exhortation from our hostess not to extend, 
or seek assistance from others, we are ushered into a 
room which looks like some strange museum of curi- 
osities. Drawings are pinned upon the wall, and 
various objects arranged in groups upon the tables 
which line the sides of the room. Above each drawing 
or group of articles, is a number corresponding to the 
number of the volume which it represents in the 
catalogue. 


No. 1—Two cow bells, on each of which is outlined with 
chalk the letter S and a hand. 

No. 2—A photograph of Grover Cleveland. 

No. 3—A lady’s hat trimmed with mink tails. 

No. 4—A card on which “ Age” is printed, the letters 
ornamented with gold. 

No. 5—Ace of clubs. 

No. 6—A piece of deep yellow ribbon tied in a bow. 

No. 7—0000000. 

No. 8—An apple from which the core has been loosened 
and drawn out just enough to attract attention to it. 

No. 9—A lady’s saddle, a pair of boots and a man’s 
saddle. 

No. 1o—Some pennies. 

No. 11—Photographs of Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Hawthorne. 

No. 12—An hour-glass tied about the center with a bow 
of ribbon. 

No. 13—A book of drawings. 

No. 14—A picture of the Virgin laid upon two toy wash- 
tubs. 

No. 15—A map of the world. 

No. 16—A brief anecdote concerning two prominent 
cities. 

No. 17-18—A_ pair of ivory dice, with a few lines 
explaining that they have long been missing, but have 
recently been found. 

No. 19—A map of Asia on which is a small lamp burn- 
ing dimly. 

No. 20—Several skeins of embroidery silk, with a wind- 
mill lying across them. 

No. 21—A tiny figure 2 placed on the map ot Europe. 


ess and the capacity of her rooms. . 


No. 22—A copy of ‘“‘ Anne” and an apple core. 

No. 23—The dates 1891, 1892 — in front of a small 
sailboat. 

No. 24—A card on which is written “6-16. Per eg 

No. 25—The name Elsie printed in gilt letters. 

No. 26—Photographs of Niagara, Brooklyn Bridge, 
Central Park, etc. 

No. 27-28—Two pure white pigeon wings. 

No. 29—A match. 

No. 30—A ball club and a card bearing the letters saa, 

No. 31—A doll dressed in a handsome silk costume. 

No. 32—A nutpick, lamp wick and sheets of paper. 

No. 33—Three peacock feathers. 

No. 34—Photograph of two small children belonging to 
Mrs. Helen Jones. 

No. 35—A plate on which are arranged a slice of bread, 
a bit of cheese, and small confectioner’s cakes called kisses. 

' No. 36-37—Piles of dimes, quarters and half dollars. 

No. 38—Picture of Mary Anderson. 

No. 39—The letter “ A” printed in red ink. 

No. 40—A candle burned down to the socket. 

No. 41—The word “ lie ” written with white chalk several 
times on a slate. 

No. 42—A caged squirrel. 

No. 43—A poor potato, covered with spots. 

No. 44—A_ glass-covered box. containing several live 
insects and one dead one, and ‘‘which” written on 
the box. 

No. 45—Picture of a pretty woman admiring herself in 
a mirror. 

No. 46—Several greenbacks. 

No. 47—Picture of Izaak Walton. 

No. 48—Old basket containing small pieces of wood and 
bark. 

No. 49—Bunch of grass. 

No. 50>—The Marseilles Hymn, God Save the Queen, 
America, Watch on the Rhine, etc. 

No. 51—A small American flag. 

No. 52—Large old-fashioned easy-chair. 

No. 53—Several skeins of coarse domestic yarn. 


Although no one, in the limited time allowed, suc- 
ceeded in filling the entire catalogue, several just 
missed of it. In some instances, also, a different 
book was found than that given by the hostess, which 
was quite as ingenious as the one intended. 

Below is given the correct catalogue of books : 


No. 1. Shandon Bells. 
2. An American Politician. 
3. An Entailed Hat. 
4. The Gilded Age. 
. 5. A Club of One. 
. 6. A Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
7. Ciphers. 
8. Corinne. 
% 9. Boots and Saddles. 
10. Hard Cash. 
* 11. American Men of Letters. 
“ 12. Time and Tide (tied). 
13. Sketch Book. 
14. Madonna of the Tubs. 
15. Wide, Wide World. 
5 16. Tale of two Cities. 
“ 17-18. Paradise Lost. Paradise Regained. 
= 19. Light of Asia. 
* 20. Mill on the Floss. 
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We (wee) Two Alone in Europe. 
Koran. 

Two Years Before the Mast. 
Six to Sixteen. 

Gold Elsie. 

Portraits of Places. 

White Wings—Wing and Wing. 
Lamplighter. 

Club Essays. 

In Silk Attire. 

Pickwick Papers. 

Three Feathers. 

Helen’s Babies. 

Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 
American Commonwealth. Heaps of Money. 
Portrait of a Lady. 

Scarlet Letter. 

The Light that Failed. 

White Lies. 

Squirrel Inn. 

Spectator (specked tater). - 
The Quick or the Dead. 
Vanity Fair. 

American Notes. 

The Angler. 

The Chip Basket. 

Leaves of Grass. 

Songs of Many Nations. 
Starry Flag. 

Grandfather’s Chair. | 
Homespun Yarns. 


In case a prize is to be awarded to the best list of 
books, there should be no consultation between the 
guests until after the lists have been taken up. The 
effect is something like an old-fashioned “ Mum” 
Sociable, as the guests peer about with puzzled faces 
and wrinkled brows, indulging, occasionally, in a 
little laugh all to themselves, then darting off to some 
sequestered spot where they may record their latest 
discovery upon the blank space in the catalogue. 
Silence reigns but for a brief season, however, and 
when the lists have been collected the tongues fly fast 
and merrily. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 
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WINTER-TIME. 


Spring-time was sweet with its budding and promise; 
Summer was bright with its sunshine and flowers; 
Autumn was rich with its ripe golden treasures— 
Fruits from the labor of long summer hours. 
Winter holds all in its memories golden, 
Blest winter-time with its whiteness and rest! 
Pure thoughts, white thoughts, come with the snow-time— 
Rest-time, memory-time is the best. 


Childhood was sweet with its innocent gladness ; 
Girlhood was bright with its beauty and song; 
Womanhood rich with its treasure of loving— 
Rich with love’s labor, with heart brave and strong. ~ 
Age holds them all in its memories golden, 
Beautiful age, with its whiteness and rest! 
Peacefully waiting eternity’s dawning— 
Rest-time, memory-time is the best. 


—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF INCOME. 
Wise Spending Enriches More Than Great Earning. 

4 VERY new, and many an 
old, housekeeper is troubled 
continually with the prob- 
lem of so arranging the ex- 
penditures of the family, 
that all departments of the 
household shall be supplied 
in a proper proportion, while 
all bills shall be met when 

due. If one has a regular fixed income—as from a 
salary or an annuity of any sort—the problem is some- 
what simplified; but the yearly income is often as 
uncertain an amount as the yearly expenditures, for 
men in business cannot estimate very closely, and 
can only fix a probably safe amount that should dest 
not be exceeded till the year’s accounts are made up. 
The family income being’ duly estimated, then fol- 
lows the perplexing problem of its apportionment. 

From a varied experience of many years, the fol- 
lowing method is suggested: First, note down the 
fixed and known expenses of all sorts, such as house- 
rent (if rent is paid) or taxes, water rates, insurance 
assessments, pew rent at church, subscriptions to 
newspapers and periodicals, and to whatever clubs or 
societies one may belong, and the servants’ wages, if 
there are any. Here, too, should be counted the 
tenth part, if one observes this rule of giving (as so 
many Christian people do) to charities and missions. 
Right here, too, should be included the amount which 
one decides to save, and which should be regarded 
as an obligation, to be as rigidly met as the taxes or 
insurance money. Otherwise, encroachments will 
certainly consume the whole reserve, and very few 
people are so situated as to be able to afford to use 
all their incomes, and lay by no part of them for the 
future increase of their capital. 

Then note down a set of estimates, made rather 
liberally, as such estimates are more apt to be under- 
rated than to be excessive, of expenses that are nec- 
essary but variable in quantity. Under this head 
would come fuel and lights, ice, milk, stationery and 
postage, car fares, summer outings, seamstress’ bills, 
house linen and kitchen ware, and the replenishing 
of house furnishings in general, carriage hire, con- 
certs and theatres, or amusements in general, Christ- 
mas gifts, yearly repairs on the house, or care of 
grounds, if one has them, and also—if not included 
in the previous memorandum—general charities. 
After adding these estimates, which probably will 
seem very large and discouraging, there still remains to 
be provided for, a class of unforeseen expenses, such 
as arise from illness, medicine and doctor’s bills, and 
from the entertainment of guests, from accidents, for 
wedding gifts, for traveling expenses, and many other 
items of like nature, for which many years of careful 
reckoning show that about one-tenth of the whole 
income needs to be allowed. 

And there still remains to be considered the two 
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largest single items of housekeeping, the table ex- 
penses and the family clothing. If the sum left, after 
the previous estimates are taken from the income, 
is inadequate to provide for these two items, so 
also would be the money, and it is infinitely better 
to know at the outset that there must be retrench- 
ment in some direction, than to discover at the close 
of the year that the purse is empty, while unpaid bills 
remain. Nothing is more promotive of domestic 
happiness than such a condition of careful estimation, 
since everybody blames a poor manager, while she is 
apt to accuse all but herself as the cause of trouble. 

If the remainder seems adequate, then go on and 
assign a definite share to the grocer and the market- 
man. In general housekeeping, the outlay for meat, 
‘fish, vegetables and fruit, will be found about the same 
as that for flour, sugar, butter and the other groceries. 
Then allow to each member of the family a fair pro- 
portion as each one’s share of the money assigned 
for clothing. Happy is the woman who sees that 
her income will comfortably provide for all of these 
wants; but if it will not, then resolutely revise the 
list, for the only way to keep from banl:ruptcy, is to 
live inside of one’s income, at whatever cost to pride. 
And really, if one considers for a moment, he must see 
that if pride has any place, it must rest in a feeling of 
freedom from debt, and not in a show of expenditure. 

Except in large cities, everybody knows all about 
everybody else, and even in the large city, the com- 
mercial agency will supply whatever knowledge of 
this sort one has need to use. Consequently, pretty 
much everybody knows whether one can afford the 
new piano, or sealskin cape, or dog cart, almost as 
well as does the buyer of those articles ; so that very 
few are deceived by an appearance of prosperity 
where it does not exist, if one is seeking to convey 
such an impression. To learn to say to one’s self, “I 
cannot afford this ”"—and then, if necessary, to repeat 
it to others—is often a hard discipline, but no ac- 
complishment is worth more to its possessor. 

Now and then, there is a woman whose income will 
allow the gratification of every reasonable want, and 
many that are unreasonable ; but, even in her case, it 
would be as advantageous to know accurately the de- 
tails of her expenses, as for the rich merchant in his 
store, or the banker in his office, or the manufacturer 
in his mill. No habit is more valuable, to either men 
or women, than the careful keeping of accounts of 
money received and spent. Parents should begin to 
teach this to their young children. If the little allow- 
ance is only a cent a day, or ten cents a week, let them 
spend it as they like, only require that they shall write 
down the article bought and the price of it, in a note- 
book, and see that the money is all accounted for. 
Most probably, in the early years, candy will be the 
main item ; but a valuable habit is being formed, and 
soon there will be plannings to save fora ball, or a 
bat, or some desired object ; the study of the manage- 
ment of one’s money will have begun, and the habit 
of saving for definite objects will be forming for a 
lifelong benefit. 


If the head of the house knows just what allow- 
ance is set aside for each one’s clothes, as far as pos- 
sible, allow each one to place and spend his own 
proportion. Quite young children may even here be 
taken into confidence, their wishes be consulted, and 
the outlay for them be planned with them, while the 
time thus spent will certainly be well employed in de- 
veloping ideas of the necessary calculation, which is 
very different from either miserliness or wastefulness. 

A woman who, from a very. modest income, saved 
money to give all her children a collegiate education, 
used to say to them, as they unwillingly changed their 
neat school garments for rougher ones at play time, 
“ My children, you cannot earn anything to help me, 
but you can save a great deal.” Saving, rather than 
earning, is the part of the housekeeper, also, and sav- 
ing without parsimony is as important as spending 
without waste. No wife or mother is fitted for her 
share in the home and family life, till she has as care- 
fully considered her business of housekeeping and 
home-making, as her husband has his business of buy- 
ing and selling, or otherwise planning for the yearly 
income to meet her needs. 

The way of keeping accounts .may be simplified so 
as to assist one to keep within limits, by allowing a 
page to each month’s expenses, and then mak- 
ing abstracts of classes of expenditure under which 
each item shall be entered; thus all marketing 
would come under one head, and groceries under 
another, clothing under a third, and so on. It is then 
comparatively easy to add these totals monthly, and 
see if they are kept within the proper allowance for 
each class. If not, then more care must be exercised 
in those directions. Very likely, as the year draws 
to its close, there will be small unexpended sums in 
some classes that can be transferred to others which 
have slightly exceeded their limits, and the account 
can be squared in that way; while some fortunate 
years may leave one a balance to be used for some 
specially desired object. 

The result of this system is many times worth the 
effort of the planning and the accounting for the 
money ; and the housekeeper who adopts it will most 
certainly find it greatly to her peace of mind, and the 
smoothness and satisfaction of the family life. 
—Ellen Howe. 
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A VALENTINE. 


As a white cloud in blue June skies, 

So in my soul doth love arise 

And drift away to thy sweet eyes 
So bright and fine ; 

Yet, dearest maid, I do not seek 

The faint rose-blush on thy fair cheek ; 
It reddens not my winter bleak — 

With its rich wine, 

.Unless the sweep of an angel’s wing 
Attune thy heart’s harmonious string 
To this, the melody I bring 

Of love, be mine, 


My Valentine. . 
—Grace W. Haight. 
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COOKING QUAIL. 
With Fifteen Tested and Reliable Recipes. 

HE relish for quail cannot 
be said to be an acquired 
taste, as is that for caviare 
and olives. Between the 
appreciation of the city 
clubman, who discrimin- 
atingly enjoys his quail 
with truffles and Maderia, 
to the prairie lad who gob- 

bles down his bird, which has been fried in rank lard, 
I would not, as Cervantes declares of a woman’s 
“Yes,” and “No,” “undertake to thrust the point 
of a pin!” 

With the apologetic reservation that this article is 
not written for Soyers, Gouffees or Savarins, but for 
women of intelligence, culture and limited knowledge 
of this particular branch of the culinary art, the 
following plain points are put into plain prose. 

First point.—Epicures have wisely decided that 
game, the meat of which is dark—prairie chicken for 
instance—shall be kept as long as possible before 
cooking. The reverse rule applies to quail, the meat 
of which is white. I have eaten quail within an hour 
after being shot, and it was more flavorous, more 
juicy, more altogether delectable, than when held for 
a few weeks, and that under the most favorable con- 
ditions of temperature. 


Second point.—Dry pick. To scald a quail,as one 
scalds a chicken, is to irreparably injure its flavor. 


Third point.—Do not wash at all. If you are so 
unfortunate as to break the entrails in drawing, pour 
fresh, clean water through the body, till the inside is 
well cleansed. 

Fourth point.—Rub each bird well, inside and out- 
side, with one teaspoonful of lemon juice, and a 
little salt and white pepper. 

Fifth point.—With small skewers fasten the legs so 
that they point upward—the reverse of the way you 
would secure the legs of a chicken—namely, close to 
the body. 

Recipes for cooking quail in the following fifteen 
ways, are appended : 
BROILED QUAIL. 
RoAsT QUAIL. 
BRAISED QUAIL. 

FRIED QUAIL. 

STUFFED QUAIL. 
STEWED QUAIL. 
GOLDEN QUAIL. 
SALMI OF QUAIL. 
Broiled Quail. 

Split quail down the back, flatten, rub each with a 
generous pinch of white pepper, one-fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, and one tea- 
spoonful of melted butter. Arrange in wire broiler. 
Broil over a clear coal fire, rapidly reversing broiler at 
intervals of half a minute, till the birds are brown. Re- 
move, place in pan, put a bit of butter about the size of 
afilbert on breast of each quail, set a pan containing 


GRILLED QUAIL. 

QuaIL PIE. 

QUAIL WITH MUSHROOMS. 
QUAIL WITH OLIVE SAUCE. 
QUAIL WITH OYSTERS. 
QUAIL WITH BAcon. 
QUAIL IN MAYONNAISE. 


birds in the oven while you toast and butter slices of half- 
stale bread. Place a quail, breast upward, on each slice 
of toast. Serve with fresh parsley torn into tiny sprays, 
and strips of sliced lemon. 

Roast Quail. 

‘“*Baked” is perhaps the more explicit word to use. 
Unless in the houses of the very wealthy, where spits and 
open fireplaces are.provided for the purpose, roasting, in 
the correct sense of the word, is neither understood nor 
practiced in this country. Truss, if you desire to serve 
your quail in English fashion, by bringing the head 
around, and tucking it under the wing. Skewer the legs 
so that they shall standerect. Rub as directed for broil- 
ing. Daub the breasts well with butter. Place in drip- 
ping pan a layer of very thin slices of fat ham or 
bacon. Set the quail on these. When done, which 
should be in fifteen minutes in a brisk oven, remove 
skewers and place pan on the oven grate to allow the 
birds to brown. Serve on a platter surrounded by a 
hedge of water cress, outside of which you have arranged 
an overlapping row of croutons. 

Croutons. 

Croutons are cut from stale bread. You may make 
diamonds of them, or shape them in any other fanciful 
manner. Fry them in deep fat, which has been brought 
to the same degree of heat requisite for fritters. When 
a golden brown, remove with. a perforated skimmer. 
Drain on soft paper—newspaper will do—and serve 
while hot. 

Braized Quail. 

It must be confessed that, delicious as are braized quail, 
they should be only so prepared by those to whom quail 
are not anovelty, for in braizing much of their distinctly 
delicate flavor is lost. 

Make, the day before you wish to serve this dish, one 
pint of strong bouillon. Set aside. When cold, skim. 
An hour before dinner put in a granite or porcelain-lined 
saucepan, one large tablespoonful of butter, one slice of 
onion, one tablespoonful of chopped carrot, and one sprig 
of parsley. Fry all together till they begin to brown, 
then add your bouillon, also a small piece of celery and 
one clove. Pour all into a little braizing pan, or any bowl 
which will stand heat and can be closely covered. Set 
your quail, trussed and seasoned as for roasting, in the 
liquor: Cook thirty minutes in a hot oven, then take out 
the quail, put them on apan, and place on upper grate 
of the oven to brown. Strain the gravy into a small 
saucepan. Reduce by rapid boiling till you have very 
little over half a pint. Add a scant tablespoonful of flour, 
which you have blended smoothly with a little sherry. 
Bring this to a boiling point. Place quail on platter. 
Pour this thick sauce over and around them. Fringe the 
dish with parsley and garnish with halved slices of lemon 
and stoned olives. 

Fried Quail. 

If the mistress is obliged to personally prepare all 
dainty dishes, and is not disposed to stand over a hot fire 
inf order to serve quail properly broiled, intelligent 
frying is not to be despised. Have your quail prepared 
as for broiling. Divide by splitting down the back, and 
cutting sharply through the breast. Mix well together 
one small cupful of flour, half a teaspoonful of white 
pepper, one scant teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of celery salt. Put in the pan two large table- 
spoonfuls of butter. When this is very hot, dip your quail 
in the flour. Give each piece a shake to rid it of super- 
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flous particles. Then lay inthe hot butter. Push the pan 
back, that the birds may cook without burning. When 
crisp on the under side, reverse. When quite done, which 
should be in about twelve minutes, take up, drain, and 
serve surrounded by fried parsley, and garnished with 
stars of beet root and quartered slices of lemon. 

To fry the parsley, put your fat in a small, deep sauce- 
pan. Have it hot enough to color a cube of bread in 
thirty seconds. The parsley should be as fresh picked as 
possible. It must be perfectly ay. Drain as directed for 
croutons. 

Stuffed Quail. 

Crumble into a basin bread that is neither too fresh nor 
too stale. To one cupful of the crumbs add a small slice 
of onion minced fine, a pinch of thyme, a liberal pinch of 


white pepper, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, a squeeze 


of lemon juice and a teaspoonful of minced parsley. 


Blend all together with atiny bit of butter. Fill your. 


birds. Truss as for roasting. Place in dripping pan. 
Baste with melted butter. Bake till crisp and brown. 
Serve on a bed of French pease, with a half slice of lemon 
laid on the breast of each bird. 


Stewed Quail. 

The whole bird may be used for this dish, but some 
consider that it is desirable to serve only the breasts ; 
the back, legs and wings of the quail being bruised to 
furnish the sauce. In case you prefer this way, the 
gravy must be prepared exactly as you would prepare 
giblet sauce for chickens. Take the back, legs, gizzards 
and hearts, cover with soft cold water, add a sprig of 
parsley, a little spray of celery, one slice of minced onion, 
and half a bay leaf. Simmer all gently for an hour, 
then strain into another saucepan. Lay in the breasts, 
cover, and simmer gently for half an hour. Then remove, 
stir into the sauce the mashed livers, and browned flour, 
which you have blended with a little liquor from canned 
mushrooms, or the strained juice of tomatoes. Have the 
flour in the proportion of a heaping dessertspognful to 
every pint of juice. Bring briskly to a boil, stirring 
steadily that it may be smooth. Add a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, butter half the size of an egg, and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Put breasts in a deep dish, and 
pour the sauce over. Place on the top some slices of 
hard-boiled eggs, and serve at once. 


If you desire to use all the quail i in your stew, 
divide each bird evenly in four pieces, and use stock 
or bouillon instead of giblet broth. 


Golden Quail. 

This method of cooking quail produces a dish which is 
as good as it is sightly—and that is saying a great deal in 
its favor. Have ready a kettle of hot lard, or nice drip- 
ping. It must be just the heat necessary for frying fritters, 
that is to say, commencing to smoke. Prepare your 
birds as for roasting. Dip in flour, in which you have 
mixed pepper and salt in the proportion of half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a saltspoonful of pepper, to each cup 
of flour. Gently drop the quail in the hot fat. They will 
be cooked through in five minutes. Repeat, till all your 
quail are cooked. Put them where they will keep hot. 
Dip large, diamond-shaped pieces of stale bread in a 
batter made of three eggs, two teacupfuls of milk, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
white pepper. Fry these arich buff color in the fat in 
which you cooked the quail. Remove, drain, place on 
platter. On each slice place a bird, which will be of a 


uniform golden tint. Surround with a green hedge of 
crisp, fresh parsley. Serve with currant jelly. 
Salmi of Quail. 

If judiciously made, this dish is very acceptable to 
those who approve meat served in savory and piquant 
sauces. Fresh quail, half cooked for the purpose, is used 
by those who do not consider cost. From the remains 
of roast, broiled, or even fried quail, an epicurean dish 
can, however, be served, Carve your birds in neat pieces. 
Set aside. Take the skin, gristle and any bones you may 
have. Hack half a pound of the round of beef into dice. 
Put all together in a saucepan. Sprinkle over half a 
small carrot (cut up), two sprigs of shredded parsley, one 
small sliced onion, three or four leaves of celery, half a 
bay leaf, a pinch of thyme and tablespoonful of butter. Fry 
all together till the spoon you stir with is covered with a 
glaze, then add half a pint of stock. If you have not 
this, water must answer. Simmer all slowly and steadily 
for an hour. Strain your broth. Blend a tablespoonful 
of flour with a little white wine. Pour into the broth, and 
stir till smooth and bubbling. Put in your -cold quail 
and let simmer for five minutes. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Dish. Pour the sauce over. Garnish with 
crisp, white celery tops and slices of bitter orange. 

Grilled Quail. 

Split down the back as for broiling. To two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, add one teaspoonful of white pepper, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one dessertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, one teaspoonful of onion juice, one teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce, one teaspoonful of lemon juice 
and one shake of cayenne. Rubthe birds thoroughly with 
this mixture. Let the quail remain in this several hours, 
then broil on a buttered gridiron, turning frequently till 
crisp and brown. Garnish with water cresses, stoned 
olives and disks of lemon. 

Quail Pie. 

Chop fine one pound of round steak. Take the inferior 
parts of your birds. Put all together in a saucepan with a 
medium-sized sliced onion, half a small carrot (sliced), one 
bay leaf and half a stalk of celery. Cover all with soft 
cold water. Let this cook in a custard kettle for two 
hours. Joint your quail, fry quickly for about five 
minutes in two tablespoonfuls of butter, and remove. Put 
in the bottom of a deep baking dish a thin layer of cold 
boiled ham. On this place a layer of the quail. Cover 
the quail with slices of hard-boiled eggs, cut lengthwise, 
in quarters, then scatter in a few shreds of the ham. 
Over this throw finely-cut fresh parsley. Then repeat all 
till the dish is filled. Here and there in the cavities 
insert button mushrooms, balls of forcemeat and halved 
slices of lemon. Drain your broth. Add to it flour 
smoothly blended with a little cold water. To a quart of 
liquid allow a heaping tablespoonful of flour. Add- 
pepper and salt to taste, also one teaspoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce. Pour all into your arranged dish, and set 
aside while you make a rich puff paste. Or if you have 
had sufficient forethought to make your puff paste some 
hours ahead, and set it on the ice till required, so much 
the better. Cover the dish. Make a fancy knot of the 
paste on top. Glaze with half-beaten white of egg, and 
bake in a moderate oven for an hour and a quarter. It is 
well to cover the top with cardboard for the first twenty 
minutes. 

Quail with Mushrooms. 

Prepare and cook as directed for roast quail. Reduce 

by rapid boiling, one pint of bouillon to two-thirds of a 
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pint. Brown in a separate saucepan, one tablespoonful 
of butter, adding to it one tablespoonful of flour. Stir till 
bubbling, then strain in your beef broth. Stir steadily 
till smooth. Addacan of mushrooms. Season to taste 
with pepper, salt and celery salt. Remove quail to hot 
platter. Pour the mushroom sauce around, not over the 
birds. Garnish with lemon and parsley, and serve at once. 


If the sauce be still too pale of tint, add a couple of 
drops of caramel. 

Quail with Olive Sauce. 

Make your sauce precisely as advised in the foregoing 
recipe. Truss and roast the quail. Cut small, one dozen 
olives—of course rejecting the stone. Throw the olives 
in your sauce, and simmer gently for About eight minutes. 
Then dish your quail, and pour the sauce around them. 
Cover the broad edge of the platter with fresh parsley, on 
which place, here and there, slices of halved, cold, crimson 
tomato. 

Quail with Oysters. 

This is essentially a Southern dish. The quail are well 

rubbed inside and out, with pepper, salt and a little onion 
juice. A couple of plump oysters are then dipped in 
melted butter and placed inside each bird. The quail are 
then baked, being basted every few minutes with melted 
butter and water—equal parts. The birds are served 
surrounded by little sticks of puff paste arranged log- 
cabin fashion, with tiny tufts of parsley thrust between them. 
Quail with Bacon. 
' Averse as are many epicures to serving quail with aught 
of as strong a flavor as is bacon, there are those who con- 
sider the plump little bird gains fresh piquancy when so 
prepared. Truss and prepare as for roasting. Then 
cover each bird with thin slices of bacon, which you 
secure with wooden toothpicks. Put in a very hot oven, 
and cook for ten minutes; then remove the bacon, and 
put the quail on the upper grate to brown. Trim neatly 
slices of stale bread, and fry to a golden brown in butter. 
Serve a quail on each slice of the bread. Surround with 
dainty slices of bacon which you have broiled—not fried. 
Lay at each end of the platter a few white-heart lettuce 
leaves on which you have placed some thin slices of lemon. 
Quail in Mayonnaise. 

Heap neatly-trimmed pieces of cold cooked quail on a 
bed of crisp and curly lettuce leaves. Pour over the 
mound a mayonnaise dressing. Around the edge lay 
loosely a few sprays of parsley. Garnish with beet root 
cut in fanciful shapes, yolks of hard-boiled eggs, and 


stoned olives. 
—Kate M. Cleary. 
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, THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 


A few drops of benzoin in the water will be apt to give 
the complexion a slight tinge of color. 

If the hair is very greasy, try washing it in warm water 
in which a pinch‘of borax has been dissolved. 

Never use wooden toothpicks for the teeth. Use in- 
Stead the dentist’s silk. Avoid icy cold water for the 
teeth, as it tends to crack the enamel. 

One of the most effective remedies for preventing the 
hair from falling out is the quinine tonics—sixty grains of 
quinine, one half pint of whisky, and two ounces of glyc- 
erine. Apply every night for ten days, rubbing it well 
into the scalp, then omit for two weeks, then repeat. 

—E£lizabeth. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE HOUSEHOLD MENDING BASKET. 


To mend it, or to be rid on’t.— Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER II. 

ge") HIS is just the pass to 

= which garments some- 

times come : To be rele- 

gated to the old-clothes 

man, the rag bag, the 

mop; to be washed, 

have the buttons re- 

moved and neatly strung 

for the button box, the 

best portions of the 

cloth saved for patches 

and the remainder put 

in the rag bag, accord- 

ing to the laxity, or the 

diligence and thrift of 

the housewife—or to 

have one grand final 

mending, which often 

results in making the article last half as long again— 

a very satisfactory issue to most housewives. For, 

in spite of a certain amount of grumbling about the 

time it takes, there is in every sensible woman’s 

make-up a strain of that good old New England 

prudence which makes her take a degree of pleasure 

in “auld claithes” that look as “weel as new.” 

A wealthy and philanthropic woman of my acquaint- 

ance mended every article of attire to the last 
extremity. 

“Why do you mend so closely,” I asked. 

“So that I may be always able to give away new 
garments,” was the reply, which was not without its 
lesson. 

The mending of men’s and boys’ clothes is usually 
a bugbear. There was poor Jenny Welsh Carlyle, 
for instance, weeping and sighing because matrimony 
had revealed to her the deplorable fact that man wore 
garments that would come buttonless. Of course the 
modern man’s clothes are prosaic in the extreme. 
Probably if Mrs. Carlyle had lived in medieval times 
and had velvet points to fasten over satin puffs, and 
slashed doublets and ruffs to mend, instead of the 
great Thomas’s homespun nether clothing, she would 
have found it more endurable. Any of us would, for 
that matter. 

Jack, unfortunately, doesn’t wear slashed doublets, 
or clothe his lower limbs in satin puffs and velvet 
points; but when his coat begins to be shabby it can 
be wonderfully freshened—if taken in time—with new 
braid and buttons, by neatly mending the lining, and 
by being sponged with ammonia and water. If the 
collar is much soiled, lay it out flat and take a nail 
brush, a basin of warm water and acake of castile 
soap, and thoroughly clean it. When partially dry, 
press in shape, first laying a piece of thin cotton cloth 
over it. If the whole coat, after it has been sponged 


_ with ammonia and water, is carefully pressed with a 
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cloth laid over it, it will look quite new ; especially if 
the frayed lining at the wrists and the upper arm has 
been renewed with a nice piece of farmer's satin, or 
of dark silesia. 

Going from coat to vests, if the old buttons are 
ripped from vests and they are cleaned and pressed, 
and the braid renewed, the pockets looked after 
and the lining neatly patched, they, too, take a new 
lease of life, and are good enough for the towns- 
man to wear in the store or office, or for the country- 
man to wear to town. Pantaloons may have the 
frayed edges neatly overhanded, the buttons replaced, 
thin portions carefully and invisibly darned to a piece 
placed under to strengthen, then be pressed into 
shape, and look fairly well for awhile. After that, the 


prudent mother will cut them over for Johnny’s school 


pants, with the blessed certainty that there will be 
plenty of patches. If, when the knees of Johnny’s 
short pantaloons are mended, they are ripped up the 
sides, and the piece set in is nicely pressed at its join 
with the upper part, ahd then stitched and hemmed 
as before, the repairing will hardly show. Sometimes 
the lad comes in with the appearance of having been 
riding on a buzz-saw, and, certainly, he has been 
known to slide down a rough hemlock board—and 
then there are various damages to repair. The seam 
should be ripped, the patch set in as neatly as pos- 
sible—taking care that the twill or check matches 
exactly—and be carefully pressed. When it comes to 
sleeves, a round patch on the elbow is never advis- 
able; if the seams are ripped, a piece nicely fitted 
and pressed will be scarcely noticeable. At the first 
signs of wear, a piece of the goods should be placed 
under the threadbare spot, and it should be neatly 
darned with stout twist ; nowhere does the traditional 
“stitch in time save nine” more than in this prompt 
darning of thin places. 

All this may read as very close economy to the 
“next of kin” to Midas and Fortunatus. But with 
many people, if there is to be any best in their attire, 
there must always be a second best to save it; and 
these refurbished garments are really a great economy. 
Again, if, by using a little time, patience and inge- 
nuity, a saving may be made which enables the person 
practicing it to buy a coveted “book, picture, or any- 
thing, in fact, to add to the comfort or beauty and 
enjoyment of the home, then it has not been exer- 
cised in vain; and the means which serve such an end 
must not be scorned. 

Men’s shirts have a disagreeable way of giving out 
at the buttonholes of the neckband, and of becoming 
frayed at the wrist, while the body is perfectly good, 
except, perhaps, where the bosom joins it. After the 
starch has been washed out and the shirt is ready to 
work upon, let “patience have its perfect work” 
while you rip off the band. A rip and a pull would, 
perhaps, accomplish it, but that would get the neck 
out of shape, which must be avoided. Take a piece 
of linen—it is better to shrink it first—and, with the 
old band for a pattern, cut a new one, basting and 
stitching carefully; replace the waistbands in the 


same manner, and when the buttonholes have been 
nicely worked and the worn places next to the bosom 
repaired with a piece of muslin, neither old nor new, 
the shirt will last a long time. 

It pays to buy the very best of woolen under- 
garments, and then to make them last. Always, 
when either garment becomes past use, saving the 
best portions to mend the next set with, and giv- 
ing the useless parts to the kitchen maid, who likes 
the white flannels to clean paint with, and to polish 
her stove with the colored ones. If ripped braid 
is replaced, stretched and torn buttonholes re-worked, 
and neat patches sewed on the knees and elbows, 
men’s and boys’ garments may be made to last 
an extra season. The edges of all inside seams 
should be closely cross-stitched down, thus making 
a smooth seam. 

Careful mothers still mend their little girl’s and 
young daughter’s school-dresses, putting in new 
sleeves and adding to the skirt lengths by a piece in- 
serted and covered with a bias band, or by rows of 
braid; although a visible patch would. almost ostra- 
cise a girl, for, unfortunately, our common schools 
have become a sort of dress parade. At whose door 
the fault lies, it would be difficult to tell, but still it is 
a rent in the good old customs which will bear to be 
taken to the “Household Mending Basket” and, if 
possible, repaired. 

It is reprehensible in many respects, and particu- 
larly in the spirit of pride which it fosters, and the 
expense to which it puts poor parents whose daugh- 
ters feel that they must, in a measure, emulate the 
example of richer girls. 

There are plenty of conservative mothers, however, 
who yet cling to the simple dark woolen dresses and 
white or gingham aprons; and these mothers need 
only to be quite firm, and to insist upon the plainest 
dressing, to establish a reform that would be of great 
service to the coming generation of young women. 
Especially should there be reform on the days of the 
“exercises,” when some young girls appear in silk 
dresses. 

I should not put this ponderous piece of mending 
into the basket except that I hope many willing hands 
will take hold of it and réduce its proportions ; and 
thus a poor widow said to me the other day: 

“T don’t know what to do about little Nellie. I got 
her ready for school, making her some pretty, long- 
sleeved, high-necked gingham aprons, to keep her - 
warm and to cover her dress which I had let down 
and put new sleeves of a different kind in; and now 
she says she don’t want to go any more, because the 
girls make fun of her aprons and call her an ‘old 
granny.’” 

This was in a country school, and was supplemented 
by a complaint from a young working girl who was 
helping school her sister in a village institution, that 
the books and tuition were not so much as the con- 
stant struggle to keep her in clothes that were any- 


- where near as good as the other girls wore. 


—Ada Marie Peck. 
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ABOUT SUNDAY DINNERS. 
A Household Lay Sermon. 


HESE are without doubt 

the détes noirs of all 

New York (as well as 

certain other) housekeep- 

ers, who, not possessed 

of ample means and a 

retinue of servants, still 

desire to perform some 

work, religious or philan- 

thropic, outside of home, 

on Sunday afternoons. 

A Sunday school teacher, 

for instance, habitually comes to her class, flushéd, 

heated, hurried, not up to time, and after service 

tells a friend, “ It is such work for me to get here! I 

am at church in the morning, returning home about 

one o'clock, or half past. The girl has dinner ready, 

but the girl wants Sunday afternoon, or a part of it, 

and to ensure her getting this I must assist in the 

dishwashing and putting things away. This makes 

it next to impossible for me to be here by three. If 

the said girl,” she adds, “ who has prepared the veg- 

etables, dressed the meats, made the dessert and 

cooked the dinner, which I walked in and ate, feels in 

as sorry plight for her afternoon jaunt as I do for my 

duties here, I don’t know what’s to be said, though, 

to be sure, mine is work of a kind, and her’s -recrea- 
tion—so called.” 

Multitudes of similar detailed experiences crowd 
themselves upon the attention of most of us, to 
say nothing of personal skirmishing along the 
same lines. 

This narrator’s plans and results regarding these 
matters have been different from those of most 
housekeepers and their help who come to the front 
in these days. Itis believed they are entirely practi- 
cable in the general, however, only granted men and 
boys are not the absolute tyrants of whom our some- 
time traditions have taught us. Courage! really! for 
that’s a suppositious creature whose ideal of happi- 
ness is interpreted by slippered feet on piano or 
center-table top, an oily head on decorated satin 
cushions, a drawing-room atmosphere so thick with 
the smoke of Havanas as to obscure artistic frescoes 
and render unfit for their purpose the gorgeous cur- 
tains the money of the monster has paid for. Béyond 
this, too, is it not a slightly fabulous assumption that 
the animal must perforce feed upon just such and 
such dishes, prepared in just such fashions and sea- 
sons, even at sore sacrifice of the homek r’s 
comfort, convenience, and many times bodily héalth 
and strength? Do these matters constitute the only 
media by which man nature may be beguiled of an 
innate tendency to clubs, drinking saloons, e¢ a/? 
Mother of the girl and boy baby, alike, do they differ 
when they are given to you “ fresh from the hands of 
God,” as Charles Dickens once aptly said, or do 


they develop differently under your assumptions, the 
outcome of the before-mentioned traditions ? 

Many questions, and from various quarters, have 
come of late, and recipes have been given for an- 
swer about “ Keeping husbands at home,” “ Keeping 
husbands considerate and attentive and polite as 
when in their courting days,” and the like. The 
answers are for the greater part inanities. This much- 
considered creature is like all other spoiled creatures, 
and one in every sense, a woman’s-right woman de- 
clares (what will be found out sooner or later) that 
he is in temper, in disposition and most minor mat- 
ters, about as near like ourselves as there is any need 
of his being. 

This, of course, does not apply to the justifiable 
Juggernaut, the Jupiter Ammon or other champion 
devourer into which wild theories have converted 
him, but to the undemoralized man—yes. 

I seem to be getting away from my dinner, how- 
ever, and its momentous question tested in more than 
one latitude. 

I was a Southern slaveholder. I said one day to 
the male population constituting my entire house- 
hold, “It seems to me our negroes—that is to say, 


, the house-servants—don’t get enough holiday out of 


Sunday. They are free for the afternoons, but it 
isn’t sufficiently a day of rest.” 

True, the butler, his mother being cook, often went 
to Morning service through her management for 
him—eminently the principle by which she made him 
walk behind my Absoluteness, bearing my prayer- 
book, if none of the white males of the family were 
ready when I felt disposed to start. 

“ It looks so ’spectable, honey, ’spectable for Ca/up 
and ’spectable for you,” she would urge, and “ Calup,” 
good pious young soul! was glad to go to church, 
with or without the distinction of being my book- 
bearer. 

“What do you all say to eating cold Sunday din- 
ners,” I asked, “and so letting the servants take 
things more leisurely?” Things were always leis- 
urely enough for me. 

“ All right !” answered every tyrant present. “ You 
are housekeeper. You couldn’t quite run our down- 
town office for us, bu#you can have it all your own 
way here, and we think you are correct about the 
servants.” 

Previously I had had a talk with mammy. “ Would 
she mind cooking two dinners on Saturday?” She 
should think not! It would be a grand thing to have 
all, or nearly all, of Sunday after breakfast, and the 
entire kitchen cabinet passed a vote of thanks for 
the invention. 

Who could not, one day in seven, eat this dinner ? 

Head of the table—A Virginia ham, plain-boiled, 
frescoes from the pepper castor relieved with crisp 
parsley sprigs over its fair and rosy surface, or the 
same famous ham breaded and browned in the oven 
the previous day. 

Foot—Roast ducks, with currant jelly garnishing, 
roast turkey or chickens, or perhaps a saddle of fine 
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mutton besprinkled with scraped horse-radish, to say 
nothing of roast beef, stuffed veal—some one or 
more of these things. 

For side dishes, some of them might be selected 
according to the number of home-feeders or expected 
guests ; or a boiled tongue, parsley garnished, might 
take the place. Crisp lettuce or celery, according to 
the season, represented the vegetable kingdom as 
supplementary to the baked sweet potatoes—Tol- 
mans, of perennial memory, from whose cream-white 
meat oozed out the richest of brown sirup. 

Every one might not like cold sweet potatoes ; we 
did, and to all who have never tried them I say, do so 
if you can, particularly this especial variety. The 
only thing hot for our dinner was the coffee, and 


bread, butter, fruit, dessert, or confectioner’s ice- 


cream filled up the menu. Was it a hebdomadal 
punishment to eat this described midday meal? The 
signs did not point this way. 

When I came to keep house north, under changed 
family relations—in the house and in the kitchen, 
and my proposition came up in favor of the cold 
Sunday dinner, it was only to receive the same cor- 
dial endorsement of my scheme, as in the now dis- 
banded home of another dispensation. 

“Whatever suits you best,” was the cheery answer, 
although the speaker was a New York city business 
man, on/y dining (in the daytime) once a week with 
his family. “What difference?” he said, “six din- 
ners with them at evening to one at noon,” and it 
didn’t seem to give occasion for depriving any one of 
a rational indulgence. 

I told one of my rushed and breathless friends how 
I thought she might manage, but it didn’t help, for 
neither her husband nor her sons would hear of a 
cold Sunday dinner. 

To one of the distressed sisterhood it was ven- 
tured: “ May be it isn’t about the dinner at all‘that 
your pet autocrat is bothered, but he’s lonesome 
without you and throws these surreptitious little 
stones in the way of your walking.” 

Often this answer comes: “ He reads his papers 
all the afternoon, whether I’m there or not, so if I 
stayed in I might hear him speak twice.” 

Numberless of those women who teach Sunday 
school, visit prisons, or do dther benevolent work, 
have husbands who likewise employ their afternoons 
in mission work—but the cold dinner doesn’t go. 

On one occasion this question came : “ Did you ever 
really tell your partner in the home business how 
much it would save your nerve force if the servant, by 
doing the main work on Saturday, could dispense 
with your help on Sunday? Don’t mind your boys 
and don’t spoil them for some other woman or 
women—but did you?” 

“No, but men don’t like to hear you talking of 
such things.” 

Now that seems judgment at a venture. Would 
you be displeased should his income, and with it 
your indulgences, become diminished because he 
could not stand the mental strain of bringing the 


business yield up to a certain point annually? I am 
sure you would not. He would not be afraid to talk 
to you about it; why are you afraid of him? 
Instructed as I am, this far, I conclude that the 
fairly regulated mind and the average heart are of 
no sex; also (I speak both to the male and the 
female variety of the home régimes), hold as definite 
ideas of your own rights as of those belonging to the 
ones to whom, of all the world, you would wish to 
show justice. Add to this the practical doctrine that, 
while it may be human nature to want your own way, 
it cannot be defended that you also want the way of 
the other party to the domestic contract. 
—Mary Upshur Sturges. 
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. WOULD YOU COMFORT AN INVALID. 

Look hopeful, never despairing. 

When requested to read the news, omit the death list. 

Tell only the pleasant tidings; there is no fear of for- 
getting the evil. 

Sigh, if you must, after leaving the sick-room, not in 
the presence of the sufferer. _ 

Leave stiff linen cuffs outside—in England, where they 
are fashionable, if you like. 

Refrain from telling about a similar case in which the 
invalid died a shocking death. 

Let every article of food be delicately dished, taking 
only small, tempting quantities. 

If you must chew gum, munch popcorn or nuts, wait 
until a half-mile away from sensitive ears. 

Make the most of the luxuries at hand without expa- 
tiating upon the charms of the unattainable. 

If your sick ones think the curtain is green when it is 
really blue, what harm in allowing them to think so? 
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A PRAIRIE SONG. 

Boom! boom! boom ! 
The wild prairie chicken is calling to its mate, 
And I stand and listen down by the pasture gate. 
I wait and watch and listen—listen, watch and wait; 
Listen—to the wild prairie chicken on the hill ; 
Watch—for some one who’ll meet me very soon; 
Wait—for the coming of my darling little Kate, 
Who promised she would meet me by the pasture gate. 


Boom! boom! boom ! 
Once more the prairie chicken is calling from the hill. 
Sounding like distant music on the evening air so still ; 
But why does Kitty linger, she surely knows I will 
Listen—to the wild prairie chicken on the hill, 
Watch—ior some one who'll meet me very soon, 
Wait—for the coming of my darling little Kate, 
Who’s coming soon to meet me down by the pasture gate. 


Boom! boom! boom! 
Again the prairie chicken is calling to its mate, 
But why does Kitty linger ?—the hour is growing late. 
I wait and watch and listen—listen, watch and wait ; 
Listen—to the wild prairie chicken on the hill ; 
Watch—for some one who’ll meet me very soon ; 
Wait—for the coming of my darling little Kate, 
Who’s coming now to meet me and to greet me at the gate. 
—Arthur Eugene Van Velsan. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’s GIRL READERS. 

Isn’t it a good thing that none 
of us need worry about other peo- 
ple’s “best”? It is only our own part in the world’s 
work for which we shall have to give account. 

Bright Eyes takes on the serious look that she wears 
when the minister gives out his text. 

She and I have been talking together about some 
school troubles she has been experiencing, and I mean 
my little “ preach,” as she calls it, for a bit of comfort. 

Bright Eyes is not very quick at lessons—and some- 
times, after there has been a “change of seats” at 
school she comes home so discouraged. 

Ernestine wins and wears the medal for “superior 
scholarship” in Aer class, right straight along; but 
Bright Eyes has never yet had the pretty blue ribbon 
slipped over her head, nor heard the teacher say, 
“During the past month Bright Eyes has been my 
best pupil, both in lessons and deportment. She, 
therefore, shall have the honor of wearing the class 
medal until our next change of seats.” 

And now another month has gone by, and Bright 
Eyes has done her best, yet the silver token that 
means so much seems as far from her possession as 
ever. Indeed—owing to “horrid test examples”— 
she ranks even lower in class than usual ! 

Do ygu wonder that she says, “It’s no use trying ; 
I’ll just slide along anyhow, after this, and not bother 
about being best ”? 

Suppose every cook in the land were to say, “ Oh, 
I can’t equal Miss Parloa or Mrs. Rorer ; I’ll just let 
the kitchen fire go out, and feed the family on milk 
and apples. If I can’t be best I won’t be anything!” 

Or, suppose all the dressmakers were to close their 
establishments in disgust, because their work is so 
far excelled by Worth and Redfern. 

Think if the preachers were to stop preaching, and 
the physicians to let the sick go unattended, and the 
artists to paint no more pictures, and the authors to 
write no more, and the merchants to refuse to sell 
goods, just because they cannot surpass Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon, or Doctor Mitchell, or the painter Mun- 
kacsy, or the writer Howells, or the merchant prince 
Wanamaker, in their respective callings ! 

If everybody refused to do his or her “ best,” just 
because some other body could do better, what, my 
dears, would become of the world’s work ? 

Mrs. Browning says : 

“ Let us be content in life to do the thing we can, 
And not presume to fret because ’tis little.” 

Don’t you agree with her? 

How many of my little women 
have seen the funny peanut dollies, 
with qvo peanuts for the arms, two apiece for the 
legs, one for the body and one for the head? 

Most of you that belong to the Helping Mother 
Sisterhood have to amuse the younger children some- 


One’s BEsT. 


PEANUT DOLLIES. 


times, and every girl is called upon, now and then, 
for a contribution to somebody’s “ fair.” 

You will find the peanut dollies “just the thing” 
for either of these purposes. 

Take eight peanuts as near of a size as possible. 
On one, paint eyes, nose and mouth; glue on the 
top and back of the nut some curled hair for a wig. 
This will be the doll’s head. 

To the lower end of the head sew another peanut 
to represent the body, using strong thread. 

Sew the arms to the upper part of the body, and 
the peanuts for thighs to the lower portion, one on 
each side. 

Paint shoes, with either black or gilt, upon the 
remaining peanuts, and attach the unpainted ends to 
the lower parts of thighs. 

These dolls may be dressed in a variety of ways; 
one as an old lady with a cap; another as a tiny col- 
ored waiting maid with turban, dress and apron; 
still another as a Little Lord Fauntleroy ; one asa 
heathen Chinee with a queue. Such a family of them 
will give days of enjoyment to the little ones. 

A USEFUL What do you suppose it is ? 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. | You'd never guess what I mean, 
girls, so I’ll whisper it in Midget’s ear, and she shall 
tell the rest of you. “ Washing dishes /” 

Oh, what shrugs, and what faces, and what a chorus 
of “I just hate it,” and “anybody can do that,” and 
“ how is an accomplishment ? ” 

Dear me, girls! Do stop. Let me tell you, well- 
washed dishes and good housekeeping are born 
chums! Without one, the other cannot get along. 

Here are two dishpans, “to point the moral and 
adorn the tale.” 

Midget, what do you see in this one? 

No wonder you look disgusted. 

A greasy ring about four inches from the top of 
the rim is what Midget sees. 

And now, my dear, take a peep into the other. 

Midget laughs. She sees her face in the shining 
tin sides, yet the second pan is not as new as the first. 

Girls, don’t let-me catch any of you owning such a 
panjas this first one, when you keep house for your 
mothers while they take a holiday! 

There are three rules which should be observed in 
washing dishes. Here they are: 

First—Have hot suds for the washing and jot 
clear water for the rinsing. 

Second.—Wash the cleanest things first, such as the 
glass and silver, remembering always to dry and pol- 
ish these immediately after rinsing. 

Third. —Scald the dishpan and see that not a speck 
of grease remains in it, before putting on the range 
shelf to dry. 

Washing dishes is not only a useful accomplish- 
ment, my dears, it is also a really beautiful one. 
For, a table set with sparkling glass, shining silver 
and polished china is always a pretty picture, which 
we cannot have unless we learn the art of dish 


washing. 
—M. D. Sterling. 
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THE EVERYDAY VEGETABLE. 
For the Table of the Rich and the Poor Alike. 


ing housewife, my neighbor 
over the way, who has a large 
family, buys her potatoes by 
the half-peck. The force of 
argument or example has 
never yet convinced her that 
it is better to purchase by the 
barrel or bushel. At least 
she continues to buy in small 
quantities, paying two or three 
times the price for which they 
can be iene: by laying in a larger supply. The 
want of a frost-proof, airy cellar is the reasonable ex- 
cuse which some housewives plead for following the 
neighbor’s practice, but this particular woman has 
no such obstacle with which to contend. Whatever 
is convenient and economical will commend itself to 
all who wish to be good housekeepers, and to have 


an article of daily food constantly on hand saves 


time and thought. Buy when the inducements are 
the greatest, then give a little attention, an occasional 
turning over in barrel or bin; this is all the care the 
potatoes demand. 

Like everything else, this vegetable must be care- 
fully chosen, for one potato differeth from another 
potato in several qualifications, despite the general 
sameness which they present to outward view. That 
they are “good keepers,” cooking dry and mealy, of 
a fine flavor, is of more importance than a symmet- 
rical shape and smooth, light skin; yet some of the 
standard sorts combine these and other desirable 
qualities. The “early rose” is one of these—so 
well known and liked that it holds its own over the 
many new types constantly being produced. 

Become thoroughly acquainted with one sort. If 
it proves good, hold fast to it; but a progressive 
person will test other varieties in a small way. This 
will enable one to give the head an experienced 
shake when urged by the dealer to lay in a stock of 
fair, prettily-named potatoes that are known to cover 
black, hollow hearts. 

The prevailing opinion is that every one knows 
how to cook a potato—a doubtful certainty after 
finding a number of people who cannot, or do not, 
pare one creditably. Aside from the fact that the 
greatest amount of “mealiness” lies nearest the 
skin, the thrifty soul inspects half-inch parings with 
disapproval ; nor will patches of skin left on here 
and there atone for the waste. A blunt table knife 
is not the proper instrument to use—let it be a small, 
sharply-pointed knife, to deal with deep-set eyes and 
awkward protuberances. New potatoes should be 
scraped whenever it is possible. 

There is an art in boiling potatoes well. To cut 
them if they are not of uniform size; to have just 
enough water to cover, pouring off quickly at the 


right moment before they fall to pieces; these are 
some of the small things that insure success. 

It is claimed that certain potatoes—the later-grow- 
ing varieties such as the “ peachblow,” and “ Prince 
Albert”—cook better if placed over the fire in cold 
water. This can be easily tested for one’s self. 
Potatoes touched by the frost are slightly improved 
by so doing; and whatever their condition, it is a 
good plan to let them lie in cold water a short time 
before cooking. 

There are many possibilities lurking in a dish of 
cold, boiled potatoes. The descent of company 
need cause slight uneasiness when these are already 
in the pantry. A good way is to reserve some be- 
fore mashing those wanted for dinner. Get a wire 
potato-masher; it will seem like mere play after 
having used an old-fashioned wooded one, and a 
flaky, creamy mass will reward dextrous handling. 

The amount of milk, butter and seasoning, given 
to mashed potatoes, depend on individual taste; and 
it is well for the cook to remember that what may 
easily be supplied at table cannot so easily be elimi- 
nated. Oversalting spoils hopelessly, and as milk 
is apt to turn sour, rendering unfit for use what 
might be made available for another meal, it is not 
well to add it unless the quantity prepared is only 
sufficient for the present. Whatever is left can be 
used in bread-making, for by its use bread is more 
nutritious, keeping fresh and sweet; or, to make a 
nice supper-dish, mould the remainder into small flat 
cakes and fry in sweet lard. Dipped in beagen egg 
and cracker crumbs they are made richer—and less 
wholesome. 

A potato will possibly always be a pétete, but 
Sried potatoes may be several different things, vary- 
ing with the intelligence of the cook. If, as some 
doctors declare, “ Mischief lurks in the frying pan,” 
they probably mean in homes where the definition of 
the verb “to fry” is to “soak in grease.” The 
vegetable we present suffers heavily in the general 
condemnation. Given the conditions of pure lard, 
and a hot fire to insure a quick browning, the capa- 
bilities for harm are somewhat lessened ; but it is a 
pity that in so many kitchens the sphere of the 
potato is narrowed, vibrating only from boiled to 
fried with monotonous regularity. The same pota- 
toes, thinly sliced and placed in an earthen dish, 
each layer covered with a slight sprinkling of flour, 
together with bits of butter, a seasoning of onion, 
salt and pepper, and the whole nearly covered with 
milk, will, after two hours’ baking in a hot oven, come 
forth a’tempting-looking, wholesome dish. 

A simple salad, made after dinner in a few minutes, 
will be relished at tea-time, especially toward spring 
when one’s appetite seems to need a little coaxing; 
yet what is it but a trifle of onion, salt, pepper and 
vinegar added to the boiled potatoes which were 
possibly rejected with scorn at the midday meal? 
Likewise the “creamed potatoes,” so convenient for 
breakfast, sometimes dignified by a foreign title, 
are they not the old vegetables, made palatable 
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by a little skillful doctoring with boiling milk and 
lemon? 

The cookbooks initiate us into much “ doctoring ” 
of dishes, and our palates obligingly keep pace with 
them; but as at present it is fashionable to be 
healthy, the plain-baked or roasted potato is recom- 
mended to favor. Do not look on it as food for the 
convalescent alone ; have them for the children’s tea 
on cold winter nights. They will enjoy them if 
their jackets are very crisply browned. Never pierce 
with a fork to know if they are done—it is easier 
than to pinch with the fingers, though not so good 
for the potatoes. 

But of what use is it to enumerate, or give recipes, 
for the many savory stews and appetizing dishes of 
which the potato forms the nucleus? Hundreds of 
papers and magazines are continually giving sug- 
gestion and direction, open alike to the test of the 
intelligent and the uninformed housewife. 

Fancy delicacies are beyond the reach of many. 
Not so the potato. It is placed on the table of the 
rich, along with the other abundance of field and 
farm; but those who must make the most of what 
they have—whose daily study it is to combine whole- 
some variety with strict economy—these form a 
world-wide company of good housekeepers who can 
best appreciate the “everyday vegetable” for its 
wide possibilities. 

—E£Ella Lyle. 
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BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 
Can it be, my little sweetheart, 
Just a year, this golden day, 
Since you wandered in upon us, 
Like a cherub, bright, astray ? 
How the gay September breezes 
Frolicked in the aspen leaves, 
And the trumpet creeper, blithely, 
Swung its bells below the eaves! 


How our hearts went out unto you, 
Little guest, so fair and sweet! 

How our lives burst into blossom, 
And our pulses, to the beat 

Of enchanting music trembled! 
Oh! in heaven itself it seemed 

We did dwell, that golden morning, 
When on us your first glance beamed ! 


Now it’s just a year, my sweetest, 
Since you came. The aster’s tide 
Rises purple in the highways; 
The red sumac fronds beside ; 
Thrice more precious art thou, mignon, 
Than one happy year agone, 
When you came, as trips the fairy 
At the voice of elfin horn. 


So, a health to thee, my sweetest ! 
Hosts of fair September days 
Mays'’t thou see; long years of sunshine, 
Clouded not by “ Life’s sad greys.” 
Blessings? May they wait upon thee— 
Joys? May they, indeed, be thine, 
And the Heavenly Shepherd lead thee, 
Little one, in divine. 
—Helen Chase. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 

Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 

CEREALS: IL—Wuear. 

EFORE and above all 
other cereal products— 
in fact, as the great “ staff 
of life” of the civilized 
world — we must place 
that standard food prod- 
uct of the nations, Wheat. 
The barrel of flour, the 
loaf of bread — where 
these are absent we have 
come to regard the cruel 
reign of poverty as firm- 
ly established. To be 
sure, we can scarcely go 
so far as to measure the 
comparative comfort or 
prosperity of a people 

by the per capita consumption of wheat flour; yet a 
notable absence of the products of this cereal from 
the tables of the people will be found to indicate un- 
mistakably a general condition of privation and hard- 
ship. In Ireland, for instance, the people consume 
so little wheat that it is scarcely taken into account 
in the compilation of statistics of that country. Next 
among European countries come Sweden and Nor- 
way, where the annual consumption per capita is 
somewhat under one and ahalf bushels. The peo- 
ple of the United States require about six bushels for 
each person; while the French—the greatest wheat 
eaters in the world—take ten bushels for every man, 
woman and child. They are closely followed by the 
Hollanders and Australians, each with about nine 
bushels to their credit, while the Belgians and the 
people of Great Britain come next in order, all con- 
suming over eight bushels per head. 

The present general use of wheat is entirely due to 
the development of transportation facilities, allow- 
ing the matured grain to be carried thousands of 
miles at so trifling a cost that it can be employed as 
the principal article of diet of even the laboring 
classes in all the civilized portions of the globe. 
Even no more than fifty years ago, the advantages 
in this direction were so inferior that practically every 
country was obliged to depend upon what could be 
cultivated within its own limits, or brought from 
neighboring’ lands by the slow processes of sailing 
vessels. But all of this has been changed by the 
modern railroad system ; though it may be that many 
of those who so bitterly denounce the “soulless cor- 
porations” never stop to think just how much they 
personally owe to these same corporations. 

But with the facts as they are to-day, it seems very 
interesting and very antiquarian to read of the 
times when wheat was so great a luxury in England 
that it was only arich family that used as much as a 
peck in the course of a year, and that principally at 
Christmas. But that was the case during the eight- 
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eenth century in the northern part of England, where 
the climate was less favorable to the production of 
the cereal than further south; while in Scotland the 
grain was an even greater rariety. At that time a 
haverbannock, which was an oat cake eaten with 
butter, was the usual refreshment for a stranger, 
while oats, rye and barley formed the food of the 
people. But not even song and romance combined 
can fire the modern stomach to crave those useful 
articles as a steady diet. 

The origin of wheat, like that of rice, is lost in the 
dimness of past ages; but it has been a staple crop 
during all the ages whose records have come down 
to us. In Egypt and Palestine, from the earliest 
times, it has been grown; and the “corn” of the 
‘Bible is held by all reliable commentators to have 
been practically the wheat of the present day as 
grown in those countries. As it flourishes in all 
temperate regions, and has been so long cultivated 
under diverse conditions of soil, climate and treat- 
ment, there are numerous varieties, though for com- 
mercial purposes the list is small. White and red, 
winter and spring — these are the four principal 
divisions to be met with in the markets of this 
country, or of the world. 

While the crop of our own country is now so vast 
that millions of bushels are exported annually (the 
average annual value of the wheat and flour ex- 
ported from the country for the past decade reaching 
something like $150,000,000), all the temperate por- 
tions of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and South 
America grow wheat in almost unlimited quantities. 
The crop of last year (1891) in this country was an ex” 
ceptionally large one ; and as the foreign production 
was limited, it seems at this time quite likely that the 
exports for the fiscal year ending with next June may 
be the greatest known to our history. 

Apart from the phenomenal crop of the present 
year, the United States is now the greatest wheat 
growing country of the world, the normal crop being 
now fully 500,000,000 bushels. France comes second ; 
and considering her area, her crop in 1890 of some 
450,000,000 bushels must be considered remarkable, 
showing that the vineyard has been largely displaced 
by the wheat field. Russia and India, each with a 
production of something over 300,000,000, come third 
and fourth; after which there is a long drop to 
Hungary with 200,000,000, and Norway comes at the 
foot of the list with some 500,000 bushels of the most 
hardy varieties. 

In our own country, California has become the 
greatest wheat producing state, though it is as yet 
her vast area which gives her the lead. For 1889 
(which is the last year with complete statistics at 
hand), she had over three and a quarter million acres 
in wheat, ‘gathering a crop of 43,781,000 bushels, the 
value of which was over thirty millions of dollars. 
Both the crop and the acreage were somewhat ex- 
ceeded in 1884, as undoubtedly they were in 1891. 
The average acreage devoted to wheat in the United 
States is practically two per cent., or one acre in each 


fifty, while California has but one in each forty, or 
only a fraction above the average for the country. 
In Indiana, however, the acreage is above twelve per 
cent. of the entire surface of the state—a proportion 
not reached by any other commonwealth. Ohio 
comes next with ten per cent.; then Maryland with 
nine, Iowa and Illinois with seven, and Minnesota 
with six. Little Delaware has almost as generous a 
proportion of her territory given up to the crop as 
has her neighbor Maryland ; while in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Florida, Louisiana and Wyoming the 
crop is too limited to be included in general statis- 
tical tables. 

The average yield to the acre varies greatly in the 
different states, ranging from almost twenty bushels 
in Colorado, which leads the column in this respect, 
to less than five bushels in Florida. As a general 
thing, the more northerly states secure the larger crop 
per acre, the ratio decreasing as one goes southward, 
the general average of the country being 12.3 bushels ; 
while Massachusetts, from the few acres which she 
cultivates, is able to secure a yield of almost seven- 
teen bushels, or exactly the same as is furnished by 
the northwestern state of Washington. It is but just, 
however, after these gleanings from the statisacs, to 
say that if the production of wheat per capita of the 
population, or of the total cultivated area of the 
states, were taken into consideration, the Dakotas 
would lead the entire country. 

Unlike many another crop, wheat is the more hardy 
in its early stages of growth. The winter wheat, 
which is sown in the autumn and almost immediately 
vegetates, frequently displays its tiny green blades 
through the snow of winter, and with the first warm 
days of spring shoots rapidly forward, enduring well 
the changes of temperature and even the coming of 
cold and severe storms. But later in its growth, and 
especially as the grain approaches maturity, it is 
necessary that it should enjoy comparatively fine 
weather in order that the crop may be of the best in 
quality. Warm, dry, sunshiny days are the best; 
while the crop which ripens ina humid atmosphere 
is not of the first quality. For that reason, even the 
best of English growth is not adapted to the making of 
macaroni, which requires, the finest quality of dry- 
grown wheat. Several of the diseases with which 
wheat is afflicted, like mildew, smut and rust, are 
principally or wholly due to dampness during the 
latter part of its growth. The plant is also subject 
tothe depredations of several insect pests, like the’ 
Hessian fly, wheat fly, corn moth, wireworm and 
ground beetle—to say nothing of the western grass- 
hopper. 

Wheat is known as bearded and beardless, winter 
and spring, white and red; the first peculiarity de- 
pends upon the presence or absence of the beard or 
bristle, which may be more or less pronounced, and 
which is not confined to any general division of the 
wheat crop. The terms winter and spring, as already 
explained, depend upon the time of sowing, while the 
more important division is between the red and 
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white, governed by the color of the grain. The red 
wheat is more hardy,.and also more prolific than the 
white; for which reasons it is found growing in 
higher latitudes and on more unfavorable soil. But 
it is also inferior in quality, and yields less flour to 
the same quantity of grain. 

For the benefit of the curious it may be proper to 
give the approximate chemical composition of wheat, 
with the explanation that the proportions vary some- 
what in different varieties. Generally speaking, 100 
parts of the dry grain will be found to contain about 
14.83 per cent. of water, 19.64 of gluten, .o5 of albu- 
men, 46 of starch, 1.51 each of gum and sugar, .87 of 
oil, 12.34 of vegetable fibre, and 2.35 of ash. 

The harvesting and subsequent processes con- 
nected with the marketing and milling of wheat are 
too well known to require special description. The 
crushed grain as it comes from the millstones repre- 
sents what subsequently become the fine flour, shorts 
{which consists of a mixture of the coarser flour and 
the finer bran, which is largely used for the feeding 
of stock), and the bran proper, which has little value. 
Upon the proportion of fine flour which is yielded de- 
pends the value of the wheat. This may range from 
about fifty-five per cent. for the poorer grades, up to 
nearly or quite ninety per cent. for the finest grain. 
This isa much better proportion than was formerly 
obtained, owing to the great improvement which has 
been made in the grinding processes. The various 
grades are separated by bolting or shifting, and the 


interior of the kernel, containing the starchy and 
glutinous portions of the grain, furnishes the fine 
- white flour, while the darker portion, lying next the 


outer hull, is removed with the “shorts.” In the 
manufacture of Graham flour, only the bran proper 
is screened out, and all the rest of the kernel is 
utilized, yielding what is sometimes called whole- 
wheat flour. 

The importance of the bread supply in any of the 
great centers of modern life can scarcely be over- 
estimated. In Paris, for instance, the daily con- 
sumption of bread exceeds eleven hundred tons; so 
that a supply for a month, for that bread-eating city, 
would make the handsome spectacle of 3.300 carloads, 
each car carrying 20,000 one-pound loaves. It is 
little wonder, therefore, that in many countries laws, 
more or less stringent, are in effect relating to the 
supply of this indispensable article. In France, the 
bakery business has always been held to be more or 
less under the direction of the national and munici- 
pal laws. Repeatedly, and especially during the 
Third Empire, bakers have been compelled to sell 
their product at a price fixed by the government ; 
and while this requirement proved obnoxious, and 
was finally repealed owing to the popular clamor, the 
municipality still post bills every two weeks indi- 
cating the price at which bread should be sold. This 
price is regulated by the market value of wheat, and 
while it is not compulsory, most of the bread is sold 
at the figures indicated; so that the price is very 
uniform throughout the city. The laws in regard to 


weight are very strict, and each baker is bound to 
deposit with the municipal authorities a certain sum 
of money as a guaranty of square dealing. 

There are similar laws in Germany, and they are 
said to be enforced with such vigor and impartiality 
that no one ever dreams of defying or attempting to 
evade them. In Great Britain, law regulates the 
weight of loaves, and provides for cleanliness and 
ventilation of the bakeries, though there is no attempt 
to regulate the prices at which bread shall be sold. 
In the Province of Ontario, the law provides for 
officers whose duty it shall be to detect fraud in 
weight; they have power to seize all loaves which 
are found below the standard, and the bread thus 
confiscated is turned over to charitable institutions 
for the use of the inmates. The law is so thoroughly 
respected, however, that the inmates do not profit 
largely by this clause. 

In our country many of the states—too many to re- 
print in this article—have laws regulating the sale of 
bread. In Massachusetts the penalties against adul- 
teration with any unwholesome compound are severe, 
holding over the offender the danger of heavy fines 
and imprisonment. There are also provisions regu- 
lating the weight of loaves, and requiring the posting 
in every salesroom of description and prices of all 
loaves offered for sale. Bread is to be weighed in 
the presence of the purchaser, and any shortage in 
weight is to be made up. These provisions do not 
apply to rolls, fancy loaves or bread made of other 


than wheat flour. 
—A. G. Ormand. 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 


Art lonesome? Here is work to be done which requires 
thought. 
Fill the drum and you will hear less noise from it. Is 


it so with the head? 


Would you be just? Please do not punish a child fora 
fault learned from yourself. 


Would you loaf,awhile? Then here are the bread-pan, 
moulding-board, flour, milk, yeast and salt. 


Did your wife look a little bit, just the least little bit 
cross thismorning? Was the kindling wood fine and dry? 


Questioning children and servants about family affairs 
is only to be compared to the little Potatoes, called “pig 
potatoes.” 

Don’t play off mean tricks on the small boy; he has an 
excellent memory for injuries as well as for benefits con- 
ferred. In this respect he is like a dog. 


The teacher who took the opportunity to clean her 
finger nails while keeping a pupil after school to berate 
her for drawing a comb through her bangs, during school 
hours, has something to learn of the consistency of things. 


The little flower pins used to fasten the strings to 
women’s bonnets are quite fetching, especially the violets 
and pink rosebuds on black velvet. But don’t make the 
mistake one woman did and wear a violet pin with a hat 
trimmed with pink roses. Even the pin should correspond 
with the hat. 
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“REVENONS A NOS MOUTONS.” 
“Good sister, let us dine and never fret.”—Comedy of Errors. 


~N Scotland or England a leg of mut- 
ton is roasted or boiled, and then 
it comes on the table cold, until 
nothing is left but the bone. I 
have often wondered whether it is 
because they prefer cold meat, or 
because the housekeepers do not 
take enough interest in the matter 
to see that the dark, cold, ungainly 
and unappetising joint is trans- 
formed into some of the many sa- 
vory dishes that can be made from 

= it. It has just struck me that it 
may be an old custom—which would explain almost 
anything in Scotland. However, it is a fact, as I 
know from having seen it. Some of the writers on 
household economy do not seem to think it advis- 
able for a young housekeeper to buy a large piece of 
meat for a small family. This may be true, but I can 
only judge from what I have done myself. For a 
family of three, I used to get a leg of mutton weigh- 
ing about seven pounds, and, until the bone was 
broken up for soup, it rarely came on the table twice 
in the same shape. Often I have had it last almost 
a week, and once it made five dinners and three 
breakfasts, which I thought was a good record. As 
our dinner usually consisted of soup, a meat dish, 
two vegetables and a simple dessert, a half-pint of 
meat made enough for one meal when warmed over 
nicely. 

I prefer boiling a leg of mutton to roasting it, for 
two good reasons. One is the fact that there is less 
waste in cooking if it is boiled; the other is that the 
liquor in which the meat is boiled makes such a 
delicious soup, and is especially nice for warming 
over the meat afterward. Of course, other stock can 
be used, but the mutton liquor, especially if flavored 
with vegetables, always seems to make the dishes 
taste better. 

I do not intend to give any recipes that I have not 
tried myself and proved to be good. Some of them 
will probably be familiar to those who, iike myself, 
keep a continual watch for palatable methods of 
warming over food. I have gathered them from 
many sources, and varied them to suit my own con- 
venience and materials. 

The nicest dish I know of, that one can make from 
cold mutton, is the fricassee, which should be well- 
known to all followers of Molly Bishop. It was the 
one exception to my rule of not serving the same 
dish twice in succession, for it was so popular that I 
always made enough of it to warm over for breakfast. 
Cut the mutton in small pieces. Peel and slice two 
large onions, and boil until perfectly tender; drain 
off the water and put to the onions a tablespoonful 
of butter and one of flour ; stir over the fire until well 
mixed, add a half-pint of the mutton broth or stock, 


time) with cold meat. 


and stir until it boils. Season with salt and pepper, 
lay in the meat, cover closely and let it steep at boil- 
ing point, without boiling, for a¢ ast thirty minutes. 
It is most successful when the stewpan is set in 
another that is partly filled with boiling water. With 
the water boiling in the outer vessel, the contents of 
the inner one will be kept at exactly the right heat. 
The recipe says to add a few capers or a teaspoonful 
of vinegar before serving, but the flavor is not spoiled. 
if this is omitted. 

There are three ways of scalloping mutton. For all 
of them the meat must be cut in small pieces, and a 
baking dish well buttered. The first way is to put in 
a layer of meat, one of stewed tomatoes and one of 
bread crumbs ; season with salt and pepper, and-dot 
with bits of butter. Fill the dish in this order, with 
crumbs for the top layer, and bake one and one-half 
hours in a moderate oven. For the second way, use 
equal parts of meat and bread crumbs, with enough 
good gravy or brown sauce to moisten the dish 
well. Fill the dish with alternate layers of meat and 
crumbs, seasoning the meat with salt and pepper, 
and moistening with gravy. Dot the top layer of 
crumbs with bits of butter, and set in a hot oven 
for fifteen minutes. For the third way, season the . 
minced meat with salt, pepper, catsup and chopped 
onion, and mix withia half-cupful of gravy. Put this 
in the buttered baking dish, and cover a half-inch 
deep with mashed potato which has been beaten light 
while hot, with a little butter, cream and a beaten 
egg. Smooth over the top, and bake until a light 
brown. Glaze the top by buttering it, and leave in 
the oven a few minutes. This same mince is very 
nice if baked in alternate layers, with warm boiled 
rice ; or a deep dish, well buttered, can be lined with 
rice, the minced meat packed in the middle and 
covered with rice. This can be baked, or is nice 
when steamed for an hour. If a beaten egg or twois 
mixed with the meat, it can be turned out when done 
(if-carefully handled), and gravy poured over it. The 
flavoring for the mutton can be varied by using pars- 
ley, thyme or sweet marjoram. This is a modifica- 
tion of the recipe for the delicious “ casserole,” which 
appeared in Goop HOUSEKEEPING some time ago. 

Pilaff is another combination of rice (uncooked this. 
The meat is cut in small dice 
and put in a frying pan, with enough butter or drip- 
ping to prevent burning. Add some chopped onion 
and a cupful of dry rice. Stir well, and when the . 
meat and rice are evenly browned, add a pint of 
tomatoes—raw or stewed—and a pint of boiling 
water; cook slowly about a half-hour, and add a little 
more water as the rice absorbs the liquid. It should 
be just moist when the rice is tender. Season with 
salt and pepper, and serve hot. The tomatoes can 
be omitted, and stock used instead of water. Canned. 
mushrooms make a nice change from tomatoes, in 
this dish, though, of course, it is not necessary to use 
as large a quantity. I have never tried using fresh 
mushrooms, but I know they would be good. If cold 
meat is tough, cut it in small, thin slices, and shave 
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some fat salt pork fine. Butter a dish and line it with 
crumbs, shaking out all that do not adhere. In the 
bottom put a thin layer of shaved pork, then a thick 
layer of meat, seasoned with chopped parsley and 
onion, salt and pepper; then more pork and meat. 
Cover the top with crumbs, and pour in enough 
gravy to moisten very well. Bake at least two hours, 
covered until nearly done. If you use meat that is 
not tough, an hour will be enough to bake it. 

For a nice dish of minced meat, you will need a 
cupful of thick gravy, heated to a boil. Add to it two 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, and one of butter ; 
season with a small onion—chopped fine—a salt- 
spoonful of mace, pepper and salt to taste ; then two 
eggs—well whipped—and as soon as these are stirred 
in, add the minced meat. Let it get smoking hot» 
but do not allow it to boil. Heap in a hot dish, and 
garnish with triangles of fried bread. This recipe I 
owe to “ Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea,” as well as 
the idea for the next; for though you will not find 
any recipe there for “cannelon of mutton,” if you 
consult the book you can readily see how I combined 


ideas, and made a dish that we all liked. Chop rem- 


nants of lean cold mutton fine, add one-fourth as 
much in bulk of stale bread crumbs, a beaten egg, a 
pinch of mace, a little grated lemon peel, and chopped 
parsley to taste; also a teaspoonful of currant jelly ; 
mix well and add enough good thick gravy, or drawn 
butter, to make it as soft as it can be easily moulded 
with the hands, but not so soft that it will run. Make 
it into a roll three times as long as it is hroad, flour 
well, and lay it in a greased baking pan ; cover and 
set in the oven until smoking hot, then take off-the 
cover, and brown quickly. Brush over with white of 
egg, set back a minute to glaze, and serve on a hot 
dish, with hot gravy poured over it, and with fried 
bread as a garnish. Nicely-seasoned minced mutton 
can be mixed with mashed potato, adding a beaten 
egg if liked, and made into flat cakes, which are fried 
in butter or nice dripping, turning carefully with a 
broad knife or cake-paddle, so as to brown both 
sides nicely. 

For a ragout, use a tablespoonful of butter and one 
of flour to a half-pint of stock or water, and a pint of 
meat cut in small pieces. Brown the butter in a fry- 
ing pan, add the flour, mix perfectly smooth, add the 
stock or water, and stir until it boils ; season to taste 
with salt, pepper and a teaspoonful of some nice 
table sauce. Before going any further I want to say 
that this is the recipe for brown sauce, and if made 
with stock it forms a nice gravy to use for any recipe 
I have given. Of course the seasoning depends on 
individual taste. For the ragout, add the meat, and 
simmer gently ten minutes. A tablespoonful of cur- 
rant jelly or one of sherry (or both) can be added just 
before serving. 

_Hash, “ by any other name,” will taste as good, if 
properly made, and I give three distinct varieties. 
For plain hash, chop the meat fine, and use a hard- 
boiled egg, a small onion and a half-cupful of hot 
water to each pint of meat. Chop the onion fine, 


‘ and fry it a minute in a tablespoonful of butter; add 


the meat, hot water, and the egg—also chopped. 
Season with salt, pepper and a little mustard, and 
simmer slowly ten minutes. For browned hash, use 
equal parts of cold lean meat and boiled potatoes; 
chop both small, season with salt and pepper, and 
moisten with a little cold gravy. Put enough drip- 
ping or butter in a frying pan to cover the bottom; 
heat and put in the hash, set over a hot fire and stir 
until quite hot, using enough of the dripping to make 
the hash savory and to make it brown quickly. As 
it browns on the bottom, pack it together, loosen 
from the pan by running a thin knife under it, and 
turn out in a cake on a hot platter. Vary the sea- 
soning with catsup or table sauce. The third hash 
is made by using equal parts of chopped meat and 
chopped raw potatoes. Toa quart of this mixture 
use a half-pint of stock or water, a little melted but- 
ter, and seasoning to taste. Mix well, pack in a but- 
tered dish, and bake an hour in a moderate oven. 

If you have some pastry left over, use it to make 
some rissoles, otherwise called meat turnovers. Roll 
it out and cut it in oblong or round pieces; put on 
each a tablespoonful of prepared meat, fold over like 
a turnover, press the edges together, and bake fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. Serve with hot gravy ina 
boat. For these youcaz use plain hash, according to 
the recipe given, first allowing it to get cold; but 
they are infinitely nicer if filled with meat prepared 
as for croquettes. This recipe for croquettes is one 
that has been used for a long time, and if followed 
no one will hint at “hash balls.” Have ready a pint 
of meat (chopped very fine), a half-pint of milk, a 
large tablespoonful of butter, two of flour, one of 
parsley and one of onion—both chopped fine; a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of ground nutmeg or mace, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Put the butter in a fry- 
ing pan; when melted, put in the onion and parsley ; 
cook a minute, add the flour, mix smoothly, and add 
the milk, stirring until it boils and forms a smooth, 
thick sauce, when mix in the meat, and take from the 
fire. Season to taste with salt, pepper and nutmeg, 
and turn out on a platter to cool. When ferfectly 
cold, make into small cylinders or sausage-shaped 
rolls. Have an egg beaten with a scant half-cupful 
of hot water. Dip the rolls first into cracker crumbs 
or fine bread crumbs, next in the egg, and then in 
crumbs again. Let them stand ten minutes, and fry 
to a golden brown in boiling deep fat. Almost all can 
be used for other cold meat beside mutton, unless it 
is the fricassee, which seems so especially adapted to 
that meat that I have never tried it with any other. 

—Aldis Dunbar. 
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GOSSIP. 

’Twas said, “ An old woman of Biddle, 
Had a tongue that was hung in the middle, 

Which, swinging both ways 

To the end of her days, 
Looked at last Jike the string of a fiddle.” 

—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 
EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 
Economy OF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT Work. 
Il.—SOAP, WATER AND CHEMICALS. 

-.. HE wash clothes having been 
collected, the first thing in or- 
der is the assorting into several 
piles, according to circum- 

. stances. Pile No. 1 should 

*. consist only of the finer grades 

of white goods; those which 

are comparatively little soiled, 

including articles which are to 

be starched after washing. 

White table lined and the like 

may go with this pile, or may 

be treated separately; we 

- naturally revolt from the pro- 

miscuous sedaiiiaae of table goods with the more offen- 

sively soiled articles, no matter how thorough the 

subsequent processes of purification. It is scarcely 

necessary to say that colored and white goods, even 

of this class, should not be treated together. The 

second pile will naturally take the coarser white 

goods ; those which dre especially offensive, of what- 

ever color, if they must be washed at all, being re- 

served for separate treatment, after the rest are out 

of the way. The third grade will include the better 

class of colored goods, like calico and gingham, and 

under this head it may or may not be necessary to 

make a division between the finer and the coarser. 

Colored stockings should, in all cases, be washed by 

themselves, and such pieces as bed blankets and the 

like are at best so hard to handle and so exacting 

that they must not be considered in connection with 
the general “ wash.” 

With this assortment of clothes, the laundress is 
ready to take into account the means fortheir cleans- 
ing, and this includes more than merely “ plenty of 
soap and water,” indispensable as those things are 
of themselves. The days of “soft soap” for laundry 
purposes are pretty Much over, and if we may 
believe our husbands, that uncertain article is now 
principally used by politicians to lubricate the path- 
way of ambition, and not especially as a cleansing 
agent. A good quality of “bar” soap should be 
employed in the laundry, and it is pretty safe to 
steer clear of those articles which are offered at ex- 
tremely low prices. Get a good soap, which is 
satisfactory in operation, uniform in quality, and use 
that regularly, as the results will also be uniformly 
pleasing. 

But even a good soap can be reinforced and aided 
in the work of cleansing, in a way to save much hard 
labor and as well much wear and tear of the goods. 
There are numerous agents of this kind, which come 
into service in the laundry, the principal of which, 
alphabetically considered, not including patented 


’ preparations, are alum, ammonia, benzine, borax, 


kerosene, lye, paraffin, pearline, turpentine and wash- 
ing fluids of various composition. The use of each 
of these may properly be specified and illustrated by 
the practice of experts. 

Alum is principally valuable for cleansing water 
which it is necessary to use a second time, either 
where the supply is very limited, or for other good 
reason ; though it goes without saying that where 
there is plenty of soft water to be had, there should 
be no such thing as a second use of the same water. 
Given a tubful of suds, which must be used again, a 
tablespoonful of alum should be dissolved in a small 
quantity of water—the exact amount not being ma- 
terial—and poured into the suds, the whole being 
quickly stirred and then allowed to settle. In a very 
short time the clear water can be decanted, leaving 
the sediment in the bottom of the tub. 

Ammonia is more generally used in the scrubbing 
of woodwork and -the like, though it has valuable 
qualities for the removal of dirt from clothing, as 
well as for the softening of water. 

Benzine is another chemical of unpleasant odor, 
which for that reason may not find favor, though it 
may be used in the washing of clothes with no trace 
of the odor remaining, while its low cost makes it an 
inexpensive aid. The formula recommended for its 
use is the addition of say half a cupful of benzine to 
the water in which a good-sized washing is to soak 
over night, with a similar quantity added to the 
boiling water. By this means, it is claimed, the dirt 
will be removed with very slight rubbing, while the 
clothes will be entirely white. 

Borax is one of the most valuable aids in the wash- 
room. It is not only remarkably effective in the 
removal of dirt, but is perfectly harmless to any kind 
of fabric. It may be used at about any stage of the 
washing, with good results. The washerwomen of 
Holland and Belgium, who are proverbial for the ex- 
cellence of their work, used refined borax as a wash- 
ing powder, the proportion being about half a pound 
of borax to ten gallons of water. This saves nearly 
half the soap, though for collars, cuffs and other 
goods requiring to be stiffly starched, a stronger so- 
lution isused. A teaspoonful of borax put into the 
water in which clothes are rinsed will whiten-them 
wonderfully. It is especially valuable in removing 
the yellowness of white goods that have lain unused 
for some time. It should be powdered, in order to 
dissolve readily in the water. In this connection it 
may also be noticed that a teaspoonful of the 
powdered article thrown into a bath-tub will give a 
most grateful softness to the water, and will invigor- 
ate and refresh the bather. 

Kerosene is said to be equally good for cotton, 
linen or woolen goods, and like some of the preced- 
ing detergents, its only unpleasant factor is the smell 
during use, none being left in the garments treated. 
In its use the soap should be dissolved, and kero- 
sene added at the rate of about three tablespoonfuls 
to the pound of soap. This quantity will readily 
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combine with the soap, and will powerfully aid in its 
work. The subsequent stages are essentially the 
same as when soap alone is used, only that the work 
is lightened materially. ; 

Lye is used principally for softening water, and for 
that purpose — or for soap making, if the soap is 
made at home—may be leached from wood ashes, or 
the ashes may be boiled in water and the clear lye 
turned from the sediment after it has settled. A 
small quantity, easily determined by experiment, 
added to hard water will render it sufficiently soft for 
satisfactory washing. 

Paraffin wax is almost the counterpart of kerosene, 
in effect and in method of use, but has the advan- 
tage that it is practically oderless. It should be 
used in a similar manner and in about the same 
proportions. One formula for its use is as follows: 
When the clothes have been soaked and are ready to 
boil, put in the boiler two and a half pailfuls of water, 
one-half pound of soap and an ounce of paraffin. 
While the water is heating, the soap and paraffin will 
dissolve. Add the clothes when the water is hot, 
and boil for half an hour. 

Pearline is a substitute for borax, in the uses 
above indicated, and is harmless if used according 
to directions. 

Turpentine may be added to white clothes for the 
boiling, about a tablespoonful to the boiler, and will 
materially assist in the whitening. 

There are‘numerous formulas for washing fluids, a 
few of the most approved of which are here given. 
It is believed that all of these are satisfactory in 
action and harmless in composition, so far as injury 
to the fabric is concerned. 

Washing Fluid, No. 1. 

One pound of washing soda, four ounces of unslaked 
lime, one gallon of water. Boil the mixture and allow it 
to settle. Use one cupful to each boiler of clothes. 
Washing Fluid, No. z. 

One pound of Babbitt’s potash, one ounce of salts of 
tartar, one and a half ounces of aqua ammonia, added to 
a gallon of soft water. It keeps best ina glass vessel. 
Add a cupful, with a half-pound of soap, to a wash-boiler 
full of clothes. The fluid should be added to the water 
before the clothes are put in. 

Wa hing Fluid, No, 3. 

Dissolve two pounds of soap in three gallons of hot 
water, to which add a tablespoonful of turpentine and 
three of aqua ammonia. Stir the mixture well, then put in 
the clothes, cover as tightly as possible and allow them to 
soak for two or three hours. Wash out and rinse in the 
usual way. 

Washing Fluid, No. 4. 

Take two pounds of sal soda and one pound of un- 
slaked lime, over which pour two gallons of boiling soft 

water. After it has settled, pour the solution into a kettle 
containing seven pounds of hard soap, cut in slices, and 
four gallons of soft soap. Heat the mass over the fire till 
the soap is dissolved. Dissolve one ounce each of alum and 
borax, and add to the soap mixture, stirring meanwhile. 
Then take the kettle from the fire, and when cool add one 
ounce of benzine. This will do eight ordinary washings, 


used like ordinary soap. It will be found much more 
effective. 
Soft Soap, No. 1. 

Three pailfuls of hot water, one box of concentrated lye, 
three pounds of rendered fat. Mutton or lamb fat makes 
the nicest soap, but any other willdo. It must boil seven 
hours. Empty in a wooden tub and allow it to stand for 
twenty-four hours; than skim off the grease, which can 
be utilized for future soap making. 

Soft Soap, No. 2. 

Dissolve six pounds of potash: by pouring six quarts of 
boiling water over it, and stirring it occasionally for half 
a day, keeping the iron kettle containing it on the stove 
meanwhile. When the potash is dissolved, pour in six 
pounds of fat and stir without splashing. The next day 
pour over a gallon of boiling water slowly and stir again. 
Stir every day and add more boiling water if needed. 
There will be no indications of grease when the soap is 
finished, and it will have the appearance of stiff jelly. It 
may be necessary to increase the amount of potash; it is 
not all equally strong. If the supply is exhausted, throw 
in half a cupful of soda. The soap will be ready for use 
in two weeks, but will effect the hands less a month later. 
Hard Soap. 

One ounce and a half of borax, about eight pounds of 
sal soda, half an ounce of sulphate of soda and eight 
pounds of bar soap free from rosin. Dissolve the borax 
and sal soda in four quarts of warm water, then add the 
soap, soda and eight gallons of water, and heat slowly till 
all is melted. A few drops of oil of checkerberry, or 
similar perfume, will give a pleasant odor. 

The soap recipes are inserted for the benefit of 
those who, as a matter of economy, may feel the 
desirability of making their own. It will be noticed 
that little has been said regarding the use of “ wash- 
ing soda,” for the reason that its destructive nature 
is now pretty well understood, and while it may re- . 
move the dirt, it also tends to remove the fibre as 
well. It should also be borne in mind that excessive 
rubbing also destroys clothes; and true economy, 
both of labor and of property, calls for the use of those 
chemical aids which remove the dirt, without injur- 
ing the fabric ; these may and should be freely used, 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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HAVE YOU LEARNED 

To look ahead ? 

That laws make no man honest? 

What per cent. it pays to keep warm? 

To avoid personalities in conversation ? 

How small around the earth has grown ? 

That it pays to study variety in cookery? 

That the proud man knows little of himself? 

That many of your mistakes are not noticed until you 
undertake to correct them ? 

That the bald-headed man has no patience with the 
silver thread he finds in the butter ? 

That it pays 100 per cent. to be polite to every one, 
from the garbage gatherer to the governor? 

That it isn’t wise to ask your husband to step out of 
bed and reach the quilt on a chair near, when the weather 
has changed suddenly in the night? 
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THE FAT OF THE KITCHEN. 
E will have a white hash for 
breakfast,” I said to my little 
housekeeper, who is just leatn- 
ing the mysteries of breakfast 
getting. “Take the fat from 
the cold boiled meat, the cold 
potatoes, a small piece of onion, 
mince together till it is fine, 
season, etc.” 
- She looked at me and said, 
“ Make a hash of that tallow?” 
) “ Oh, that’s not tallow ; that’s 
fat boiled with the ham, and is thoroughly flavored 
with it. It will make a nice hash.” 
When I came down to breakfast she set before me 
a toothsome looking dish. It was not overdosed with 
onion ; she had used just enough. She had discov- 


ered a couple of cold eggs and two pancakes, which 


she chipped in, and she was pleased and surprised at 
her success. 
make anything good out of the cold fat. 

This little incident in our housekeeping brought to 
mind a story written of the great cook Soyer, while 
making inspection of the hospital at Scutari. He 
perceived a large copper half full of rich broth, with 
about three inches of fat upon it. He inquired of the 
soldier cook what he did with this. 

“ Throw it away, sir.” 

“ Throw it away !” exclaimed Soyer, horror struck. 

“Yes, sir; it’s only the water in which the fresh 
beef has been cooked.” 

“Do you call that water? I call it strong broth. 
Why don’t you make soup of it?” 

“We orderlies don’t like soup, sir.” 

“Then you actually do throw it away . 

“Yes, sir; it is good for nothing.” 

Soyer immediately seized a [adle and removed a 
large basinful of beautiful fat, which, when cold, was 
useful for cooking purposes; and the next day he 
showed the men how to make a most delicious soup 
with what they had before so foolishly thrown away. 
But Soyer was a great cook! He knew the possibil- 
ities and capabilities that there was in food materials. 
He was a magician, and in his hands there was no 
waste of the fat of the kitchen. 

The stories told of English thrift show the drip- 
pings of fat to be saved, and used more economically 
than we use butter or lard. The French housewife, 
also, cares for the fat of the kitchen, and prepares it 
for frying and using in many ways of which the 
thriftless neverdream. Butter and lard for all things 
is the rule of some households. The “ beautiful fat ” 
on the top of the kettle, if saved, is used for inferior 
rather than superior cooking ; and the broth in the 
kettle goes to enrich the garden, because “ we order- 
lies don’t like soup.” 

There was once a lady who could make angel cake 
fit for an angel, who always saved the drippings from 


She had thought it an impossibility to 


her baked meat, and as faithfully gave it to her 
washerwoman, -because she never used it for any- 
thing. The woman who received the cake of fat was. 
as clever as Patience Winthrop, in tricks of frying 
and using the fats of the kitchen. It was a lucky 
thing for her that the angel cake maker did not use 
dripping in any of her cooking. The waste of one 
household is the wealth of another. It is a grave 
mistake to despise the broth, or be ignorant of the 
possibilities of the beautiful fat. Good housekeep- 
ing requires that the housewife be well*up in kitchen 
chemistry, and that means a knowledge of how to 
use the fat of the kitchen. 
—TZudley of H- 
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A SLUMBER SONG. 


I'll dream you stand outside the window, 
My old whispering trees ; 
T’'ll dream you hum outside the window, 
My old honey bees, 
Till my peaceful spirit drowses 
With your pleasant hum, 
In and out your little houses, 
As you go and come. 
Gather me the honey of sleep, _ 
Through the old, sweet, sunny light, 
Where your hum is soft and deep— 
Softer than this barren night. 
Little, humming, goldeif bees, 
Humming bees, 
Hum me to slumber, 
To slumber. 


And from the sweet old summer garden, 
Flashing to and fro, 
And from the bright old summer garden, 
Where the liliés blow, 
From the hollyhocks’ high chamber 
Humming loud and low, 
Where the morning glories clamber 
As you come and go ; 
From the old days fly to me, 
Hum a dream around my brain, 
Hum old sweetness drowsily, 
And my old, soft sleep again ; 
Little, humming, golden bees, 
Humming bees, 
Hum me to slumber, 
To slumber. 
—ITrene Putnam. 
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PRACTICAL SAYINGS. 

Take fresh paint out of wearing apparel by rubbing 
with gasoline. 

Grease spots in cloth may be taken out by applying a 
solution of salt in alcohol. 

Nails may be driven into hard wood without hending 
double if first dipped in lard or oil. 

Lemons will keep fresh for weeks if covered with 
water ; the water must be changed often. ; 

When baking cakes, set a dish of water in the over 
with them, and they will not be in much danger from 


—JSoyce. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE AN UGLY DOOR. 


What Artistic Taste and Brown Paper Can do to Make a 
Home Attractive. 


OME of us have the ill for- 
tune to live in a house 
painted and papered by the 
landlord ; who has painted 
and papered not only our 
modest establishment, but 
the whole of the terrace in 
the cheapest and most ex- 
cruciating manner possible. 
He has, to be sure, varied 
the colors in the different 
rooms and passages, but 
the paper in the drawing- 
room of No. 1 is exactly 

the same as that in the drawing-room of No. 7. 
Then the paint. He very frequently paints every 
bit of woodwork in the whole terrace exactly the 
same color; it saves time, and is extremely econom- 
ical into the bargain. The color dear to his heart is a 
cold, comfortless kind of mauvy gray or grayey 
mauve ; with this he not only disfigures the wood, 
but to increase the general ugliness, he picks out in 
two shades the panels of the doors, and shutters, if 
any, though the latter luxury is almost unknown in 
the class of house under consideration. 

The general effect of these incongruous doors and 
walls is depressing in the extreme, cold even to an un- 
artistic eye ; what then must it be to the eye trained to 
the harmony of color? To acertain extent the evil can 
be remedied, and the hideous combination subdued, 
by painting panels for the doors of an unobtrusive 
yet very ornamental description, interesting both to 
artist and beholder. These panels can be changed 
at will, and so can be easily taken down and trans- 
ferred to another door if so desired, or, in case of 
removal, can be put up in the rooms of the new house, 
if its interior decoration is no improvement on that 
vacated. 

In aroom where the contrast between paint and 
paper is very glaring, nothing harmonizes and softens 
crudities so well as panels of common brown paper, 
painted in sepia. How to do this in water color will 
now be described: Choose some large sheets of 
cearse brown wrapping paper of a darkish hue. Try 
to procure the paper of as rich a brown color as pos- 


sible, as a whity brown makes a poor background, ~ 


and do not be induced by the salesman to take a 
paper with anything approaching a smooth or shiny 
surface. Of course he will insist that it is a very su- 
perior article to that for which inquiry is made ; but be 
firm and do not be satisfied until something is found 
approaching in texture to rough water color paper. 
Be careful in the selection to guard against little 
holes in the paper. It is astonishing how many of 
these can exist in a single sheet. Hold each sheet 
up to the light and they instantly reveal themselves. 
Be careful, also, about dark spots; nearly all brown 


paper has dark spots, so choose sheets with the 
minimum of spots and holes, as spots and holes do 
not add to the beauty of the finished work. 

Measure exactly the size of the panel to be cov- 
ered, and then rule it off on the paper with a lead 
pencil. Leave a good margin, and do not cut it to 
fit until the painting is quite finished. Choose as a 
design for the panels something original or copied, 
that can be drawn easily and with pleasure, which is 
satisfactory in itself, and that is a suitable subject 
for the room to be decorated. A few suggestions as 
to subjects may be helpful. 

If pictures of an architectural type are preferred, 
take a bit of some old Continental town, say a Floren- 
tine street with the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio in 
the distance; this makes a capital panel, and is 
interesting and recognizable to one’s friends. It is 
a good plan to paint what is interesting to others, 
and, if possible, to give them pleasure. A corner 
of old Paris would make a good subject; while an 
interesting design would be a country woman seated 
on a roadside, resting, her basket strapped to her 
shoulders, a few branches of a straggling old tree 
high overhead, and far in the distance the towers 
and roofs of Paris. The smaller panels under- 
neath are always treated in some manner that will 
harmonize in composition with the larger ones. 
Flowers, of course, make beautiful designs, but some 
are more appropriate than others for the decora- 
tion of doors. Trilliums are beautiful and com- 
paratively easy; golden-rod and the wild iris; the 
upper panels of the iris and the lower ones of the 
pitcher plant; fancy sprays of some creeping plant, 
and so on. 

For a gentleman’s smoking or dressing-room, any 
amount of ingenuity may be displayed. A fishing” 
rod crossing obliquely both upper panels is very 
dainty and graceful. Arrange it so that the handle 
and reel are in the lower corner of the right-hand 
panel, and the top of the rod, with fly dangling on the 
line, on the upper part of the left-hand one. For the 
lower panels, put a fishing basket in one and a land- 
ing net in the other. If the occupant of the room is 
of a warlike nature, some of de Neuville or Detaille’s 
soldiers are capital, and good studies, as well. A 
Highlander in full dress for one, a knight in armor 
leaning on his lance for another; underneath, a hel- 
met, and a “skeen dhu.” With a little taste and 
thought endless designs can be made. 

Begin the actual working by drawing in the sketch 
in outline with either lead pencil or charcoal. Use 
black India rubber for corrections if lead pencil is 
used—black, in preference to white, as it erases with 
less disturbance of the surface of the paper than the 
white. Black rubber in uneven lumps, at ten cents 
a lump, is best. If charcoal is used, do the rubbing 
out with rather fresh bread, rolling little pieces be- 
tween the thumb and first finger until it ceases to 
crumble. Draw with the utmost accuracy, and be 
quite sure that the drawing is absolutely correct be- 
fore proceeding to paint. Hold it up before a look-- 
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ing-glass and bad drawing will instantly reveal itself 
to the most untutored eye. 

Paint with sepia. Moist water color in pans or in 
tubes is more convenient to work with than hard 
cakes which have to be rubbed down; still, if only 
the latter is at hand, do not be extravagant—use 
whichever is in your box. Work exactly as in ordinary 
water color, and use Chinese white for the high 
lights, leaving the brown paper as the half tint or 
local color. Soft cloud effects are easily managed by 
using the sepia in very thin washes. Do not be 
alarmed if the paper curls up as the paint dries; when 
quite finished, iron it on the wrong side, after the 
manner of a pocket handkerchief, but be very careful 
that the iron is not too hot. Try it first on a scrap of 
the paper. To fasten the panels into the doors, get 
the finest tacks possible; they do not make a larger 
hole than a pin, and have small flat heads. Hammer 
or press them in a good distance apart, and not too 
firmly. When one wishes to take them out again, if 
driven in too hard, the paper is apt to get torn in the 
operation. 

There is a certain description of wall paper called 
ingrain, which is to be had in many pretty and artis- 
tic tints. It has a good surface for taking water 
color, and is very satisfactory when it is desirable to 
have the panels in more vivid coloring than the 
brown paper and sepia. It may be painted in the 
same tone as the paper, or one can use different col- 
ors, in which case body color must be used for the 
lighter parts, and care taken not to have too many 
colors. A design approaching monochrome in tone 
will be found the most satisfactory. 

Where one does not paint in water color, only in 
oils, these s<me instructions can still be carried out 
with only the chonge of paper—felt paper that is sold 
for putting underneath carpets and oilcloths must 
now be used. It can be had in very good colors— 
terra cotta, brown, gray, and a sort of olive green. 
Work the oils as usual, but an hour before working 
put the paints out on common blotting paper, which 
soaks up the superfluous oil. Then lift them on to 
the palette, and no other preparation is necessary. 
If, through some peculiarity in the composition of the 
paper, the paint sinks a little, use a very small quan- 
tity of re-touch varnish as a remedy. 

Those who are not able to adapt a drawing, that is, 
to enlarge or diminish from a copy to fit a panel, 
should transfer a design; many beautiful and suit- 
able ones are to be found in the numerous art maga- 
zines, more particularly in the Art Amateur and in 
the Art Interchange. Some of the classical figures 
in outline that appear from time to time in the former 
are very appropriate, and in both are exquisite pat- 
terns for flowers, treated in a natural and also a con- 
ventional manner. Where one has an artistic train- 
ing, and is accustomed to work from nature, either 
in landscape or figure, original sketches and studies 
can be utilized for the panels. The decorated door 
will then possess the double attraction of being a good 
piece of original work, as well as extremely ornamen- 


tal; while the artist will have the satisfaction of pos- 
sessing a valuable study which has transformed an 
eyesore and an irritation into something that is a 
pleasure and a joy, alike to artist, family and friends. 

—H. J. MacDonnell. 
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THE UNEXPECTED THAT HAPPENED. 


My little boy to church would go; 

Whether in rain, or mist, or snow, 

It mattered not, if at his side 

His “ dear Papa” could be his guide. 

His years were four, a little man, 

His height would measure scarce a span, 

But if you’d judge him by his speech 

You'd sometimes wonder at the reach 

Of thought and memory that the boy 

Seemed to hold lightly as a toy, 

To toss and throw in idle play 

At every chance that came his way. 

The Sunday school was his delight ; 

He claimed his privilege to recite 

His Scripture verse with all the rest, 

And hold his place among the best. 

One April day they went together, 

Although there boded “ April weather ; ” 

And truly had the snow and rain 

Made such sad havoc on the plain, 

With slush and water ankle deep, 

That Papa said the boy must keep 

With Mamma in the sleigh to ride 

Home from the church; and to her side 

Led him, then slipped among the crowd ; 

At which the boy called out aloud, 

“ Papa, Papa—oh, can’t I stay 

In Sunday school with you to-day? ” 

Papa was lost to sight, and then 

The boy turned to Mamma again 

And with an air resignedly 

Exclaimed, “ Ah, well; the wicked flee 

When none pursueth ; let us go 

Home through the rain and melting snow.” 
—Katharine P. Canning. 
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LITERARY LITTER. 

A good dinner brings out all the softer side of a man. 

An aching head soon makes one forget an aching heart. 

When a man feels really hungry, he does not feel any- 
thing else. 

A broken finger will drive away all recollections-of an 
empty chair. 

_It is only the first baby that takes up the whole of a 

woman’s time. 

Digestion, or rather indigestion, has a marvelous effect 
upon the heart. 

A man who has dined satisfactorily experiences a yearn- 
ing love toward all his fellow creatures. 

A full stomach is a great aid to poetry, and indeed, no 
sentiment of any kind can stand upon an empty one. 

We have not time or inclination to indulge in fanciful 
trouble, until we have got rid of our real misfortune. 

A man—an unmarried man, that is—is never seen to such 
disadvantage as when undergoing the ordeal of “ Seeing a 


baby.” 
—Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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A HouseReeper’s [ream. 


A housekeeper sat in her easy-chair 
At the close of a sweet spring day ; 

The children played in the garden fair, 

The kettle was humming a cheerful air, 

But her face was grave, with its lines of care, 
And her thoughts were far away. 


lt was Monday, and there were rows on rows,— 
Out under the orchard trees,— 
Of the whitest, and sweetest, and cleanest of clothes ; 
There were tiny aprons, with ruffles, and bows ; 
And stockings, with never a hole-in the toes ; 
And dresses, and wrappers of ease. 


“ I must get them in, for it looks like rain” ; 
She said, with a weary sigh, 

As she glanced again thro’ the window-pane, 

At the stable-roof, and the weather-vane, 

At a purple cloud, that lay like a stain, 
Low down on the western sky. 


Said she, “ It is wash, and iron, and cook, 
Till the livelong week is through ; ‘ 
Work peeps from every corner and nook ; 
I seldom have time to read a book, 
At half our papers I never look, 
There is always so much to do. 


“ Miss Ayer goes riding about the town, 
As if she had days to let,— 
Miss Gray” —and her brows were bent to a frown, 
While the book she held fell noisily down, 
“ Has time to visit, or make a gown,— 
_ She has my last pattern yet.” 


The kettle kept on its drowsy song, 
And the lady closed her eyes ; 
She thought how the days were growing long ; 
How all of the children were well and strong ; 
How hard it was to keep them from wrong,— 
How baby was growing wise. 


The chair was easy, she slept at last. 
The kitchen was lost to view : 
She dreamed that her toil and care was past,— 
She reigned in a palace, strange and vast ; 
fer lot with the great of the land was cast ; 
She had nothing whatever to do. . 


O joy untold ! but she looked about 
And listened for little feet ; 


How strange it seemed they should all be out, 

So far away that no song nor shout 

Did gladden her ear ; within or without,— 
Were they far in the lane or the street? 


Then she thought, in her dream, they all had fown,— 


Because of the work they made,— 
Zo some other sphere, till they should be grown ; 
Whiie she was left in her palace alone, 

With none who had need of her aid. 


“ At least my husband is left to me still” ; 
Said the mother, sad and low,— 

“ He always did praise my care and skill 

No other my place, to him, can fill ; 

I will watch and wait for him until— 
He will come at eve, I know.” 


And then she remembered that days before, 
He ha? gone with a merry band 

Of comrades he had not known of yore, 

(How well he looked in the suit he wore) 

Ln a famous yacht, to some far-off shore, 
By the southern breeses fanned. 


So she sat and sighed through the weary day, 
And far in the evening’s gloom ; 

Her servants came, and were sent away,— 

She sang and played— twas the saddest lay 

She had ever sung; and it seemed to stay, 
And float through the lonely room. 


“ Ah ! better,” she said, “was the life of care, 
With somebody else to please, 
Than a life in this home, so grand and fair, 
Which neither my husband nor children share,— 
O better by far to do and to bear, 
Than an idle life of ease!” 


A laugh, and a shout! and the lady’s dream 
Was brought to a sudden close ; 

The children were here—what a noisy team ! 

The baby was driving, she caught a gleam 

Of the setting sun, as it came, like a stream, 
Through the western gates of gold. 


No supper ! the water was bubbling o'er, 
And the fire was nearly spent ; 

But the woman's face no longer wore 

The weary look of an hour before :— 

She had wiser grown through the mystic lore 
Of a dream that came and went. 


—Clara B. Heath. 
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EXPERIENCE IN BREAD MAKING, 
That has Been, on the Whole, Quite Satisfactory. 


NOTHER slice of bread, 
please, Susan; I’m awfully 
hungry to-night, and this 
Graham bread is so good!” 
With a smile I passed the 
plate, for I was thinking 
of the first loaf of bread 
I ever baked for him, and 
of the sad experience I 
had at that time. Ah, that 
first baking of bread! We 
were domiciled in a small 
establishment (where I was 
mistress and maid of all 

work), in a little western town, whose inhabitants had, 

I believe, never seen good Graham flour; at least, we 

never could obtain it there. 

My “John” was, and is, a believer in the use of 
grains as food, especially Graham flour and oatmeal, 
having been, previous to our marriage, a patient in a 
noted sanitarium, where such articles constituted the 
main part of his diet. Therefore it was desirable that 
I should be able to make good Graham bread, such 
as his mother made. With what confidence I set 
that first bread sponge! Why should I fail? Had I 
not practiced at home with my mother? True, this 
Graham flour looked like sawdust, but I stirred it in, 
and left it torise. John had brought home a package 
of yeast, and a cake of that had been utilized. Alas! 
‘Old age had evidently impaired its vitality, for when 
I expectantly uncovered that ill-fated sponge, it had 
settled down despondingly, and showed no signs of 
getting up. Nearly all day I coaxed and warmed it, 
and toward night my loaves were ready for the oven. 
But my troubles were not over. We had, with com- 
mendable economy, purchased a second-hand stove, 
whose tricks, as yet, were unsuspected by me. In 
vain I poked and stirred and added fuel to that fire! 
The oven would not heat on the bottom; it refused 
then, and for all coming time. Well, such bread! 
I knew too well what John thought, as he bravely 
swallowed it, though he never once hinted that it was 
not like his mother’s. 


Months passed, and still that Graham flour defied . 


all my efforts. Then John’s mother came for a visit, 
and when she offered to make the bread, I gladly as- 
sented. Oh, joy! It was not. at all like that I had 
tasted at her table. Then she tried making some 
“hygienic” gems, with like results. Ah, the deprav- 
ity of human nature! I actually enjoyed her dis- 
comfiture, and it was balm to my wounded spirit to 
hear her condemn that fiour and that stove. 

Soon after this my “luck turned,” as they say, for 
we went to live in a place where it was possible to 
obtain better flour. (We left the-old stove behind.) 
Now John smiles complacently when he views the 
light, tender slices of bread, and he has even broadly 


hinted that it is better than his mother can make! 
So I venture to offer my recipe for 
White and Graham Bread. 

Fora large loaf, each of white and Graham, boil two good- 
-sized potatoes. Make smooth with cold water one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour; add a heaping teaspoonful each 
of salt and white sugar; sift into this the potato; scald all 
thoroughly with boiling water, making a rather thin batter; 
set aside to cool; when lukewarm, add half a cake of com- 
pressed yeast (or its equivalent) dissolved in a little warm 
water. Cover closely, set in a warm place over night. (I 
set this sponge at tea-time.) In the morning add warm 
water to make about three pints of wetting; divide for two 
loaves. Have white and Graham fiour warmed, the former 
sifted. For the white loaf, stirin flour with a spoon, till 
like stiff cake dough; do the same for the Graham loaf, 
using Graham flour, and adding a heaping tablespoonful 
of brown sugar. Keep warm till light, then knead thor- 
oughly, using only white flour for both kinds of bread. 
The flour should be warm, and worked in s/ow/y (much 
depends upon this) until the mass is elastic, but not sticky. 
This may be put into pans at once, but it is better to let 
it rise again, then knead into loaves, using but little flour. 
Let it rise to more than double its own size; bake in an 
oven quite hot at first, but cooled down slightly after the 
loaves begin to brown; they should rise very little after 
going into the oven. If the heat is just right, they will 
be sufficiently bakéd in three-quarters of an hour, possibly 
less. Graham bread requires, perhaps, a trifle longer 
baking than the white. Take from the tins immediately, 


and expose to the air as much of the surface as possible; ~ 


if in an open window, all the better. This produces a soft 
crust, and by allowing the gas, formed in cooking, to 
escape, renders the bread more healthful. Leave till nearly 
cold, then cover, and if you had good flour, good yeast, and 
have followed the directions closely, you will have bread, 
both white and Graham, that will be satisfactory. 

—Mrs. M. P. Tallman. 
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BRINGING HOME THE FLOCK. 
Through pastures fair 
And sea-girt paths all wild with rock and foam, 
O’er velvet sward, and desert stern and bare, 
The flock comes home. 


A weary way, 
Now smooth, then rugged with a thousand snares, 
Now dim with rain, then sweet with blossoms gay 
And summer’s airs. 
Vet, safe at last, 
Within the fold they gather, and are still ; 
Sheltered from driving shower and stormy blast, 
They fear no ill. 


Through life’s dark ways, 
Through"flowery paths where evil angels roam, 
Through restless nights and long, heart-wasting days, 

Christ’s flock comes home. 


Safe to the fold, 
The happy fold where fears are never known, 
Love guarded, fenced about with walls of gold, 
He leads His own. 


. OShepherd King, 
With wounded hands, whose slightest touch is blest ! 
Thine is the kingdom, Thine the power to bring 
Thy flock to rest! 


—Charles Kiely Shetterly, 


| 
| 
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DUPLICATE WHIST. 

The Modern Way of Playing the Old Game. 
— UST now the latest “fad” 
in cards is duplicate whist, 
which bids fair to become a 
great game in the parlors of 
the club, or in the quiet 
home circle. For a general 
company, it will never be as 
popular or as_ successfully 
played as progressive 
euchre, or the social old 
game of “ six-hand ” or “ rail- 
road” euchre, but with ad- 
mirers of the old English 
game, it is destined to be- 
satus} Come very popular. Whist 

veel has been played ever since 
the hstiaden of the sixteenth century. More than 
a hundred years ago the game was first thoroughly 
written up by Edward Hoyle in his “Treatise on 
Whist.” Since then Pole and Cavendish have each 
written books on the subject, until at the present 
day the game differs quite materially from the whist 
of two hundred years ago, when ten points, with 
honors, were always counted. 
> It is only in the minor details that duplicate whist 
differs from the regular game — the maxims and 
marked features are preserved in the new method. 

Asin the old standard game, to become,a good 
duplicate whist player, one has to put on his think- 
ing cap, and keep it on, until he has become victor, 
or been vanquished, as the case may be. 

No modern interpretation of the game is likely 
ever to be devised, wherein the memory can be de- 
frauded of its especial functions. Whist is trulya 
memory test. 

The distinctive feature of duplicate whist consists 
of playing through a series of hands and then revers- 
ing the cards, so that when the game is finished 
each side will have played the same hands, and thus 
have had an equal chance. In this way, luck in 
holding cards will have been distributed evenly, and 
any difference in the score shows a measure of skill 
to the victors. 

In duplicate whist the defeated side cannot plead 
poor hands as the cause of their downfall. 

A similar game was played at one time in Paris, 
but American duplicate whist is an improvement 
on that method, and was invented by John T. 
Mitchel in 1888. A fine whist player in one of the 
card-playing centers of the West became greatly 
enamored of the duplicate game, and, after experi- 
menting for some time, invented a tray that has been 
found very helpful in operating the game. 

This tray is a ‘cloth-covered board about a foot 
Square, with two gold embossed stars on one side, 
and a hand in the center, pointing in such a manner 
as to indicate the lead. On each of the four sides of 
the tray a rubber cord is fastened, just large enough 


readiness. 


to hold the hand of thirteen cards. One pack of 
cards is necessary for each tray, and there should be 
one score sheet and thirteen poker chips for each 
table. The game can be played with from one to 
twelve tables of four players each ; one table, how- 
ever, makes a very good game, and is most interest- 
ing played with twelve or sixteen trays. 

Where a number have been invited to play, the 
host, or hostess, suggests the manner of finding 
partners for the game, and if with cards, has them in 
For the popular “ Afternoon Duplicate 
Whist,” for ladies, a way much liked is /eté/ering the 
tables. 

Plain, large white cards, tied in with pale pink, gas- 
green or delicate blue “Tom Thumb” ribbon, 
marked, Table A., North; Table A., South, East, 
West, etc., laid on a fancy tray, and passed to each 
guest, gives a simple, dignified way of finding 
partners for so dignified a game. After all are 
seated, one suit is announced as trump for the entire 
sitting. For the original deal, the tray is placed on 
the table with the stars, as before stated, at the 
north. Each consecutive tray is placed in the same 
order until all have been played. 

For the first series of deals, the numbers corre- 
spond to the numbers of the tables. Tray No. 1 
(the numbers on the trays are always marked on the 
under side) is on table No. 1; tray No. 2 is on table 
No 2, and so on—the gold pointer (a hand) always 
locates the lead in the play of both originals and 
duplicates. 

At the signal for play, the first deal, at table No. 1, 
is made by the player sitting at the north; at table 
No. 2, the first deal is at the east; at table No 3, at 
the south; at table No. 4, at the west; and so on 
around, if there are more tables. 

Each player lays his card in front, face up, near the 
edge of the table, and when all four have played, the 


cards are turned over and the side winning the trick 


takes a poker chip from the center of the table. 
one is allowed to look back of the cards in sight. 

When the deal is played through, each player’s 
thirteen cards are shuffled and placed face down 
under the rubber band on the tray before the scorer 
counts and scores the result. The scorer then refers 
to the under side of the tray for the number of the 
deal and marks down the result in the space num- 
bered correspondingly on the score sheet—scoring 
for each side the number of tricks won. 

With two or more tables, each deal is then passed 
to the next table and the tray laid in the same posi- 
tion—stars to the north. 

If four tables are playing, deal No. 4 goes to table 
No. 3, deal No. 3 to table No. 2, deal No. 2 to table No. 
1, and deal No. 1 to table No. 4. This passing to the 
next is continued until each deal is played at every 
table. This series of deals is then taken up and laid 


No 


" aside to be played later as duplicates. 


Fresh decks of cards, with trays showing the next 
consecutive numbers, are then placed upon the tables, 
and another series of deals is played through at all 
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the tables in the same manner as the first series, 
until the play of originals is completed. The deals 
are then returned to the tables in series, to be played 
as duplicates, and the end of the tray showing the 
stars is placed at the east to reverse the hands. 

The duplicates are distributed in irregular order, 
not consecutively, and each series is played and 
passed around, the same as originals. The numbers 
on the under side of the trays are not to be referred 
to by the players until the deal is played out. When 
the duplicates are all played, the teams at each table 
have played both sides of every deal against their 
opponents, and the game is over; each team all 
through has held the same strength in cards, and, 
skill being even, the score should stand even. 

With a limited number, say two to four tables, the 
host or hostess, to avoid confusion, usually performs 
the task of passing the trays. 

Interesting contests, between different clubs, are 
easily arranged in duplicate whist, and the result 
decided by the aggregate scores at all the tables. If 
desired, prizes can be introduced in this, as well as 
in other games of cards, by bestowing them upon the 
couple contributing the highest score. 

The tray, or board, is now used extensively through- 
out the country, and makes the game of duplicate 
whist an exceedingly simple one to understand, 
where the principles are thoroughly known, and the 
admirers of the old game will find it to be whist in 
all its entirety. 

—Annie Curd. 
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“DIE LORELEL” 
“T love you,” I said, in the gathering gloam, 
As we wandered slowly toward her home ; 
“T love you above all else,” I cried— 
She more and more on my arm relied, 
In the spirit hush of eventide. 


“T love you,” I said, and a tender blush 
Arose in the west o’er the evening’s hush. 
“T love you”—and then I saw the glow 
Deep on her face in its richness grow, 
While footsteps lingered in paces slow. 


“T love you "—my arm stole around her form, 
While her bosom shook in the sudden storm ; 
The stars looked love from their nests on high ; 
The sweet moon smiled through the trees near by, 
While night crept gently from out the sky. 


“T love you,” I whispered so low and sweet, 

While my lips searched round in her hood’s retreat, 
And two hearts beat in the throb of one, 

So smooth did the course of our love then run 

In holy calm, when that day was done. 


“T love you!” in anguish I later cried 

’*Mid the roaring wave and the rushing tide ; 

And clouds of a hopeless night hung dark 

Above and around my tossing bark, 

While the wild winds shrieked a fateful “ Hark!” 


“T love you still!” from across the wave 
Rolled the answer grim o’er a yawning grave ; 
The air was filled with the soulful sigh 
Of the siren luring me on to die; 
Too late I knew ’twas “ Die Lorelei.” 
—R. N.S. 
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A YARN RUG 
That Costs Nothing but Time. 


HAVE made six rugs during the past six years— 

| I make one every year since I learned the way— 

the plan of which I may claim to have invented ; 

at least, I have never seen any like them, in the ma- 

terial used ; and, if some one else has the same idea, 

I insist that it is original with me, in that I thought 

it out for myself. However, I do not intend to patent 

it, and now present it for approval, to such house- 
keepers as dislike to waste anything. 

In every family there are more or less knitted gar- 
ments which are constantly being cast aside as past 
wearing—mittens, stockings, hoods, caps, scarfs, 
shoulder capes. I never put anything into the rag 
bag that I can ravel, woolen or cotton. As oppor- 
tunity serves, I ravel and wind into balls any such 
cast-off articles. It is work that children can do, if 
the mothers haven’t much time. Anything strong 
enough to wind will do; and even short pieces may 
be used if the knots are neatly tied—a “ weaver’s 
knot” is best. Then, when a number of large balls 
have accumulated, wind them together, about. four- 
threaded. There is a chance for the exercise of 
taste in this particular. A thread each of black, 
white and red—three colors one will be most likely 
to have—and one of hit-or-miss—odds and ends 
wound together—will make a pretty rug. If one 
thread is cotton throughout, the work will be all the 
more durable. 

Having prepared the yarn, one is ready to make 
the rug, which is to be crocheted “slipper stitch,” 
with a medium-size bone hook, and in a round or 
oblong shape, as may be preferred. I like the oblong 
style. It is shaped by crocheting a chain three- 
fourths of a yard long, and working around it in 
single crochet, taking up the outside loop of the 
stitch each time. Widen at the corners and center of 
each end by making an extra stitch in one loop, each 
time round. It will make three radiating points, if 
correctly done. When it is large enough to suit, 
fringe with the same material by cutting the threads 
in any desired length, and hooking them double into 
every stitch of the last row, drawing the ends through 
the loop. This gives a rug which is serviceable, 
pretty, easily made, and costs nothing but an occa- 
sional leisure hour, 

—Agnes Rosenkrans.. 
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PATENT LEATHER SHOES. 


Patent leather is very delicate, especially when new, and 
in cold weather a very slight pressure will crack it, so that 
before putting the shoes of this leather on, they should be 
placed before the fire, not too close, for a very short time, 
in order to make the leather pliant. Patent leather shoes 
should be rubbed to the shape of the foot with the hand, 
and they will not then be so liable to wrinkle and crack 
when wearing. When they are getting dull and losing 
their gloss, rub white of eggs on them. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 
XIV. 
EARLY Sprinc Dresses—SUMMER CoTTons, GRENADINES 
AND CHALLIEsS IN NEW DESIGNS. 

HE first gowns which are being made up 
for early spring show no distinctive 
change in general cut and mode. The 
clinging bell skirt, the straight, closely- 
fitting bodice, fastened without visible 

buttons or other fasteners, and the leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve still remain features of the costume. The 
spring cloths are much lighter in weight than the 
goods which were imported for early spring wear last 
season. There are few of the heavy Scotch home- 
spuns and English tweeds, which formed so large a 
part of the season’s importations a year ago. The 
new cloths are soft, sufficiently warm for their pur- 
pose, and exquisitely light in weight. Novelties in 
weave are a feature of -the season. There are few 
perfectly plain cloths imported. Crepon cloths, with 
their heavy crape-like wale, are a noteworthy part of 
the season’simportations. This cloth was introduced 
in a limited quantity last summer, and has been used 
all winter in heavier qualities. It is in no sense an 
imitation of crape, the wale being much larger and 
more distinct, and forming in some of the new 
weaves a pattern in the goods. These cloths are wiry 
enough, so that they do not wrinkle easily, and the 
dust may be as readily brushed from them as from a 
Bedford cord or a diagonal cloth. Some of the new 
crepons which are called crocodile cloths, have an 
exceptionally heavy raised wale. There are other 
crepons, which are scattered through their crinkled 
grounds with dots, buds and other figures in silk. 
Pearl gray crepons, figured with little buds in a sil- 
very shade, lighter than the ground, are especially 
beautiful. Leaf and flower patterns are indistinctly 
outlined by the wale of other crepons, the design 
being effectively pronounced by the use of threads of 
silk in the same color as the cloth. Among pretty 
cloths are those in mode color, and the silvery blue 
shades, called, this season, “ moonlight blue.” 

The greatest novelty in dress cloths this season are 
the p/isse cloths. These are woven in pleats varying 
in width from a narrow tuck not over an eighth of an 
inch wide to one two inches wide. A large propor- 
tion of the new A/isse toile, as these goods are called 
on the importers’ books, are woven in narrow pleats, 
which give the effect of raised stripes or cords in the 
goods. This effect is produced by separating a 
group of these narrow tucks by a wide space of plain 
cloth, and by covering the pleats with a silk or satin 
stripe, which is often in contrasting color to the 
ground of the cloth. Thus we have a moonlight-blue 
wool, laid in narrow pleats not over an eighth of an 
inch wide, each pleat being covered by a silk stripe 
in silvery gray, and groups of three of these narrow 
pleats are separated by plain spaces of an inch and 
a half. 

The popularity of Princess effects is shown in this 


new gown, which is trimmed with cloth in a contrast- 
ing color in the main portion of the dress and united 
to it by a band of embroidered velvet. 

The Bedford cords, which have been so popular 
during the winter, are extensively imported for early 
spring, in a great variety of fancy styles. The plain 
Bedford cord and the f/isse cloth, made up of pleats 
about an inch wide, laid close together, promise now 
to be the most popular materials for outside wraps. 
Pingat and other famous Parisian wrap makers have 
already sent over mantles of A/isse cloth, elaborately 
trimmed with lace. Among the most pronounced 
effects in fancy styles in Bedford cord are those in 


which the cord represents a variety of colors. In the 
gayer colors, such a cord will be used chiefly for 
young people ; but there are many me/ange effects in 
subdued shades of the popular mode colors, steely 
gray and other shades, which will be used for tailor 
dresses. Among fancy styles, there are many com- 
binations of Bedford cord and of crepon cloth. Thus 
there are cloths crossed by diagonal stripes formed 
alternately of Bedford cord and of crepon cloth. 
There are others of solid Bedford cloth crossed by 
fine hair lines in white or gold, or by zigzag lines, in 
the same way the silks of last season were figured. 
The corded and crepon effects already described 
have by no means driven camel’s-hairs out of market. 
There are a great many figured camel’s-hairs in the 
new goods. These are scattered with tiny figures in 
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a shade lighter or darker than the cloth over which 
they figure. 

There are many of what the French call douton 
cloths, which are striped with lines of rough wool 
with raised knobs or buttons scattered over them at 
intervals. There are other camel’s-hairs, figured with 
these knobs or buttons of wool. Mixtures of silk and 
wool, and stripes or figures of silk on a camel’s-hair 
wool background, promise to be exceedingly popular 
all summer. The French cheviots differ distinctively 
from the Scotch cheviots in that they are a fine, 
smoothly woven twill of comparatively light weight, 
while the Scotch are a heavier and harsher cloth. 
They are imported this season in large quantities in 
fine heather mixtures, which are crossed or striped 
with hair lines in silk. These dresses will be chosen 
by women of refined taste for summer traveling 
dresses and ulsters. They will be made up in severe 
simple style, and will be worn with a little of the same 
material, trimmed simply with velvet and wings in 
harmonizing shades. 

The influence of French styles of the time of Pom- 


padour and Dubarri is seen in the delicate new colors . 


which are imported to take the place of the more 
pronounced shades heretofore chosen for general 
wear. Silvery shades of gray, delicate mode and 
ecru colors, beige colors and all the natural shades 
or undyed hues of wool, cotton or linen promise to be 
popular. There are many steely shades of blue, but 


the violet colors which have so long held sway have 
almost gone, though there is a new gray in purple 
tones. These Dubarri colors are exceedingly trying 
in the cold light of day to any but fair young faces. 
Women who have passed the prime of their youth, 
need the relief of stronger color. For this reason it 


is predicted that black will again resume the sway it 
once held. It is certain that a black grenadine or a 
black satin, trimmed with jet, is a safe choice for the 
coming season 

SUMMER COTTONS, 

The new cottons are shown, like the wools, in 
corded and in crepe effects. The pretty, dull-finished 
French cambrics are again a prominent part of the 
display on the cotton counters, and will rival the 
fancy weaves of cotton for cool summer morning 
dresses. These cambrics are chiefly in striped effects 
and figured in scroll and flower patterns. The Du- 
barri rose tints of Sevres, porcelains, turquoise blue 
and clear sky-blue, grass-green and yellow are favorite 
colors. These are combined with white or printed in 
figure on white grounds. In spite of the beauty of 
the new cottons, they have a strong rival in the wash 
silks, which are sold at nearly as low a price, and may 
be laundered equally well. The ginghams are still 
shown on all the counters, but the day has gone by 
when they were the leading goods in cotton fabrics, 
if, indeed, the day of cotton goods for street wear has 
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not passed. The cotton Bedford cords are imported 
in gay effects, which will make dainty and serviceable 
dresses for children, and in solid cream white and 
delicate colors, which will be made up into plain 
dresses for driving, boating and general country wear. 
The new cotton crapes come in stripes and figures in 
color on a white ground, and will make charming, 
picturesque house dresses for summer wear. 

The new cheviots in fine weave and a heavy, coarse 
weave, which looks like linen duck, are chosen for 
street dresses, made up in simple tailor style, and 
trimmed with large pearl buttons. In a light quality, 


cotton cheviot costs thirty-five cents, but in the heavy 
qualities, fifty cents. 


SUMMER GRENADINES AND CHALLIES. 


The new summer grenadines are shown in plain 
sewing-silk weave, in black and gray, and in some 
other shades. They are striped with inch and a half 
bands of moire silk in self colors and contrasting 
shades. There are, also, black grenadines, striped 
with a medley of colors, similar in effect to the Roman 
ribbons, so popular a score of years ago. The black 
grenadine, striped with a single color in violet, yellow 
or rose, promise to be exceedingly popular with 
women of refined taste. There are still other grena- 
dines, with raised satin stripes in f/isse effect: The 
prettiest grenadines and bengalines, however, are 
figured with polka dots, twin crescents, rings, or rose- 
buds in silk embroidery. The new challies which are 


sought for for serviceable gowns, are shown again in 
conventional dot and hair-line effect. The flower 
designs printed by hand give the effect of hand- 
painted goods. Fleur de lis, orchids, primroses, vio- 
lets and other designs, copied with exactness, are 
shown. Such goods are better suited for morning 
dresses and negligee wear than for more elaborate 
occasions. 

Laces of all kinds promise to be extensively used, 
but black grenadine will probably take the place of 
the net and lace dresses that have been so popular. 

The serges which were so popular last season, in 
navy-blue and cream-white, will again be chosen for 
serviceable country wear. Where a dreadnaught 
dress is required for yachting or athletic sports of any 
kind, nothing is a better choice than a navy blue 
serge. The best goods of this kind cost $1.25 a yard, 


and are forty-eight inches wide. 
—Helena Rowe. 
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“THE KNOCK THAT NEVER COMETH, 
The Footstep Never Heard.” 
Oh, the agony of waiting in anxious, dread suspense, 
When pulses throb at fever heat, with heart-strings strained 
and tense. 
When speech waits on expression—waits an undeveloped word, 
Waits the Knock that Never Cometh, the Footstep Never 
Heard. 


When at evening “would ’twere morning,” when at morning 
“would ’twere night,” 

When the eye is strained to aching and aweary is the sight; 

When the ear grows dull from listening for comings long 
deferred, 

For the Knock that Never Cometh, the Footstep Never Heard. 


When the voice grows weak and husky, when the breath comes 
faint and slow ; 

When the soul oppressed and saddened for what it longs to 
know, 

When hours grow from moments and eyes with tears are 
blurred 

For the Knock that Never Cometh, the Footstep Never Heard. 


Oh, weary, worldly waiter, on the seeming laggard pace 

Of the watched-for, longed-for moment, wait with becoming 
grace, ; 

On the promise of fulfilment made in His Sacred Word, 

That patient waiting will have record when His Knock and 


Step are Heard. 
—Clark W. Bryan, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SENSIBLE SAYINGS. 

That leisure is wasted which is not made to yield im- 
provement of some sort. 

We cannot be wise in everything, but we can at least 
be punctual to our engagements. 

There is more than sadness in some of the sacrifices 
made by our American girls to marry a title. 

The man who fails to “grind his ax” is the one who 
fears that the country is going straight to destruction and 
proclaims it the most loudly. 

The man or woman who speaks in the simplest, most 
direct and unequivocal language, is least liable to be mis- 
understood or to suffer the mortification of explanation 
or correction. 
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CHURCH-GOING AND CHURCH-GOERS. 
Deportment and Decorum—Observances and Proprieties. 


N the Salmagundi-like 
feast which Goop HousE- 
KEEPING sets before its 
readers, we are treated 
to directions as to re- 
ceiving and entertaining 
upon various occasions, 
by Sara Sedgwick ; told 
‘ of dress and fashion and 
Hy other things dear to the 
female heart, by Helena 
Rowe, and the correct 
way of writing and send- 
wee A ing a letter, by Caroline 
sng Banting ; but the present 

writer fails to recall 
where anything has been said as to the decorum or 
behavior requisite in church. Can afew moments be 
given, aside from the foregoing well-treated topics, 
while we assume at the outset that all do attend 
church, 

In our deportment there we should not so much 
consider the requirements of etiquette merely as 
what is due to God, whom we come, ostensibly at 
least, to worship; therefore all ought to be carefully 
and neatly attired with respect to the time and place, 
but none in sucha manner as to distract or attract 
the attention of others. 

There was once a gay leader of fashion who, think- 
ing to “ mortify the flesh,” arrayed herself in Quaker 
garb to attend church, and was greatly chagrined at 
finding herself more conscious of her appearance 
than ever before. 

Where I once attended church, a young lady used 
to come with numerous little bells attached to her 
bracelets, and persons in her vicinity often wondered 
if she was aware of the distracting jingle that accom- 
panied every motion of her pretty arms. 

The practice of lingering on the steps or in the 
vestibule to chat and laugh, even before service, 
cannot be too severely censured. Upon entering a 
strange church we should wait at the inner door to 
be shown to a seat. In the church we habitually 
attend we should pass slowly up the aisle to our own 
seat, take possession and sit quietly, #of turning 
around every time the door opens or late comers 
appear in our neighborhood ; it being in better taste to 
divest ourselves of all responsibility in the matter, and 
entrust to the usher the duty of attending upon them. 

It is certainly rude to be late at church, thereby 
disturbing both speaker‘and listeners ; but if we ave 
so unfortunate’as to arrive during prayer or the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, it is better to remain near the 
door till the exercise is concluded and then proceed 
as inconspicuously as possible to our seat. If any 
have the temerity to enter after the announcement of 
the text, they might better sink into the nearest 


available seat, with the fervent but too often falla- 
cious hope that their entrance has been unnoticed 
and unknown. 

If, upon arriving, we find our accustomed seat 
already occupied, we should be only too glad that 
the strangers or intruders have been made comfort- 
able, and in an unobtrusive manner seek other accom- 
modations for ourselves. 

It may not always be easy to remain quiet and 
listen, but no matter what bizarre combinations 
attract our eyes, or how tiresome or doctrinal a dis- 
course may be, it is imperative that we preserve an 
appearance of interest; or, if the sermon, being a 
practical one, seems to hit some one’s failings or 
short-comings, we may not generously “ point the 
moral ” by significant nods and glances, but bear in 
mind the command of the Great Teacher to “ first 


- cast out the beam from our own eye.” During prayer 


we ought to remain in a devotional attitude instead 
of gazing with impunity at our more decorous neigh- 
bors, or engaging in any other pursuit foreign to 
the service. 

It is not polite to look at the clock or to consult 
your watch in a manner that will be observed during 
the service. 

To be strictly correct we must not smile or bow in 
recognition, or whisper, either Jefore or during ser- 
vice nor after till we reach the vestibule, when only a 
low tone is allowable. In passing or receiving a 
book or fan, a slight bow is all that is required. 

If we are annoyed by restless or disorderly neigh- 
bors, it is better not to betray in any manner the 
annoyance, but with outward stoicism to maintain 
the expression of perfect serenity we are supposed to 
have already acquired. Of course in many congre- 
gations you may still meet the small boy who has 
forgotten his Sunday school book and is moved to 
go after it, (and that boy always has squeaky boots), 
or the girl who drops her penny and cannot rest till 
it is recovered; and you -may have even heard of 
choirs whose members wrote and passed notes during 
service, and even instances when candy was intro- 
duced for the delectation of the weary vocalists; but 
that, let us assume, was in the good old times which 
the oldest of us will scarcely recall ; hence, not having 
any of the aforesaid annoyances, our duty becomes 
not only plain but easy. 

If there happen to be any strangers in our imme- 
diate vicinity, we should take pleasure in seeing that 
they are provided with the books necéssary to the 
service. 

It is decorous to conform in all respects to the 
forms in use by the congregation where we may be— 
to rise when other rise and respond when others do, 
etc. If by conscientious scruple we are hindered 
from so doing we should never by a look manifest 
our difference of opinion. 

In a church where congregational singing is the 
established order, it is quite admissible for all who 
desire to join in that part of the service, but in 
anthems and other set pieces the execution might 
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better be left to those more particularly in charge of 
the matter. It would not be considered becoming to 
hum the air during he voluntary, or at any stage of 
the music to assist by beating time with the hands or 
feet. If our musical talents have failed of recogni- 
tion, other means may be found of redressing the 
grievance. 

It is very much out of taste, not to say irreverent, 
to be engaged in adjusting a garment or in any other 
preparation for departure during the pronunciation 
of the benediction, after which we should pass 
slowly down the aisle, so imbued with the solemnity 
of the hour as to have no eye or thought for the 
new toilets around us. 

—Fanny Hugill. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ABOUT POTATOES. 


HE potato is quite an important vegetable in 
the United States, and we sometimes speak 
of supplying other lands in a manner to imply 
that here is the chief source of supply for 

the potato-eating world. This deduction is very far 
from the truth. The potato crop of the country is, 
in the abstract, a large one, amounting to about 200,- 
000,000 bushels annually; but this quantity is greatly 
exceeded by some of the tuber-growing countries of 
Europe. Germany, which leads the world in this re- 
spect, grows very nearly four times as many; Russia 
produces over 500,000,000 bushels, France nearly 
400,000,000, and Austro- Hungary, apart from the 
quantity credited to the rest of Germany, raises nearly 
asmany. Great Britain, as a whole, raises about as 
many as the United States; but she consumes a great 
many more in proportion to the population, Ireland 
leading in this respect with a potato-eating capacity 
of 1,320 pounds for each man, woman and child, while 
Americans eat but 150 pounds per head annually. 
The Germans are great eaters of the vegetable, their 
consumption being over 1,000 pounds per head 
each year. 

These figures as to consumption indicate how 
serious a thing a failure of the crop must be to cer- 
tain European countries. In this connection it is 
interesting to notice the variation in the crop in this 
country, especially in connection with the value. 
In the last twenty-five years the extreme crops have 
been that of 1867, the smallest, which was something 
less than 98,000,000 bushels, and that of 1883, the 
largest, which amounted to over 208,000,000 bushels. 
Yet the “home value” of the former —that is, 
the selling price in this country—was about $89,275,- 
ooo, while the great yield of 1883 was valued at a 
million and a half dollars less. ‘The extreme fiuctua- 
tions have been between $65,000,000 and $99,250,- 
ooo. During this time the number of acres in the 
country devoted to this crop has more than doubled, 
the progress having been almost uniform from about 
1,200,000 acres to upward of 2,500,000 at the pres- 
ent time. 

— Newton Norton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE CARE OF ONE’S CLOTHES. 

NE’S apparel will last much longer, and also 
much replenishing be saved, if everything 
is well taken care of. Nothing pays better 
than this watchfulness, which only takes a 

little extra time and patience. Always, if possible, 
look over every article of wearing apparel each time 
it istaken off. Shake dresses, brush them thoroughly 
and carefully ; hang them away in the closet, and be 
sure that the loops are placed in the right places; a 
dress should never be hung up without loops. Many 
prefer to fold handsome dresses, wrap them in an old 


sheet and lay them in a drawer. I hang all of mine . 


up in closets, always keepit.g a sheet pinned across 
evening or light dresses. Never throw dresses over 
a chair, or hang other articles over them in the closet, 
as it makes them badly wrinkled and injures them 
badly. Cloaks and wraps, after being well brushed, 
should be hung up by a loop at the back of the neck, 
or they may be carefully laid in a drawer. Fold 
shawls in their original creases, and either lay them 
in a drawer or on the shelf, but never hang them up. 
Hats and bonnets should also have as good care, put- 
ting them in boxes; or if laid on the shelf they should 
be wrapped ina piece of white cloth to keep them 
from the dust. When taking bonnets off, straighten 
and smooth the ribbons and flowers before laying 
away. One large drawer in the dresser should be 
kept and especially dedicated to one’s ribbons, laces, 
handkerchiefs, gloves, etc., also having separate boxes 
in the drawer for articles of a kind—laces by them- 
selves, ribbons, etc. Always, when taking off gloves, 
pull them out lengthwise, ‘smooth them and lay care- 
fully in the box set apart for them; never roll them 
up together and toss them aside like a bit of rubbish; 
and, if possible, do not fold them over in the center. 

Laces should be well looked after, and kept fresh, 
neat, and smoothly folded. Do not allow any of 
these smaller articles of the toilet to be thrown all to- 
gether in a drawer in a mass of confusion ; it will-take 
the freshness and neitness from them. 

Shoes should never be thrown about, left to lie on 
the floor under the bed, to collect the dust which 
surely injures them; smooth them out, brush them, 
and if no buttons are off, no rips to be found, place 
them in the shoe bag or box. Never allow a button 
to stay off of a shoe, as it shows great negligence, be- 
sides hurting the appearance of the shoe. 

Always have on hand-a brush broom, a bonnet 
brush, a sponge and pieces of soft flannel, bottles 
containing ammonia, benzine and alcohol, and some 
cleansing fluid, to aid in removing spots of dust and 
dirt, stains, etc., from the clothing. Keep every arti- 
cle carefully mended, as by that means it can be made 
to last much longer. Verily, a stitch in time does 
save more than nine. And by all means never wear 
a stocking with even a very small hole in it, but 
change it as quickly as possible and darn it very 
neatly ; so with all articles of wearing apparel. 

—J. R. 
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Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 
SIX SAVORY SUPPER DISHES. 
MEAT, FISH AND OYSTERS. 


LL housekeepers who have tea or supper, in- 
stead of dinner at night, find the chief trouble 
is with the meats. “ What meat can I have?” 
or “ What can I have hot for tea—something 

new?” is a frequent question. Every new dish is 
eagerly tried, and if a success, becomes an institution 
atonce. Here are some recipes that are tried friends, 
but may be new to most of the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, as two of them, at least, came from 
“over the water.” All are convenient, as they can 
be made from the “ cold bits” remaining from break- 
fast or dinnef. 

Vienna Meat Cakes. 

Take steak, either raw or broiled, chop very fine; for 
two cupfuls of chopped steak take half a small onion, one 
egg (raw), salt and pepper to taste; if the family like 
mustard, use a very little. Mix thoroughly and make 
into little round flat cakes. Have an ordinary iron sauce- 
pan very hot with melted butter in it; fry the cakes a 
light brown, and serve as hot as possible. The Ger- 
mans use these cakes uncooked, made with raw steak, 
onion, pepper, salt and mustard, pressed into little cakes 
and served with crackers or pretzels, as they call them. 

When one has less meat and more time, a successful 
way is to make the steak into croquettes ; cold steak, veal 
or chicken can be utilized in this way most acceptably. 
Beef Croquettes. 

Grind or chop the meat very fine, use as many cupfuls of 
bread crumbs as of chopped meat, season highly with 
salt, pepper, sage or celery salt, and alittle chopped ham, 
cooked or uncooked as most convenient. Mix all very 
thoroughly, wet with milk until it can be squeezed out 
of the mixture, take what one hand will hold, squeeze it 
as lightly as possible, then roll it between the palms of 
the hands until it is a perfect oblong roll—the failure to do 
this is the cause of the cracks which spoil the croquettes. 
When perfectly smooth, roll in beaten egg, then in rolled 
cracker, and fry in hot lard. With a wire basket, there 
will be no difficulty in taking the croquettes out of the 
lard ; if without one, use a spoon, carefully. The cro- 
quettes can be made in the morning, fried, and heated in 
the oven fortea. These croquettes are equal to those for 
which we pay a dollar a dozen for veal and two dollars 
for chickens at any caterers, and are very good if made the 
day before using, if a large quantity is needed. 
**Kedgese ”’ an East Indian Dish. 

Take any cold bits of fresh fish which may have been 
left and pick it over carefully. Take an equal amount of 
cold boiled rice, add a cold boiled egg, chopped fine, 
pepper, saltand butter. Heat it thoroughly, and serve 
very hot. Buttered toast goes nicely with this dish. 
Deviled Lobster. 

Cold boiled lobster taken from the shells, cut up in 
small pieces; an equal amount of bread crumbs, mixed in 
with milk, a very little red pepper, salt,a good deal of 
butter, and, if liked, a little mustard, ready mixed, is 
added. After washing the shells, replace the mixture, and 
bake in a quick oven. 


This mixture can also be made into balls, dipped in 
beaten egg and rolled crackers, and makes delicious cro- 
quettes if fried. 

Curried Beef. 

Take steak or roast beef, chop or grind it fine, put ina 
small half-teaspoonful of curry to a cupful of beef; add a 
lump of butter the size of an English walnut, salt and 
pepper—cayenne pepper if preferred very hot. Wet with 
boiling water, let it boil up, and serve on toasted crackers. 
Curried Oysters. 

Take a pint of oysters, have a white sauce made of an 
ounce of butter, half an ounce of flour to each half-pint 
of water, anda spoonful of cream. Then flavor to taste 
with curry, salt and pepper. When smooth and boiling, 
add the oysters, letting them get thoroughly heated 
through without boiling. Serve on toast. 

—Elizabeth T. Nash. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
**THOSE SCRAPS” AGAIN. 
How To Use THEM TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE. 


In reading Goop HousEKEEPING, recently, I came 
upon the sorrows of a housewife who deplored the 
impossibility of so preparing scraps of food that they 
might be sightly and tempting to the palate when 
warmed over and placed upon the lunch or tea table. 
We must assume it to be the desire to use, to “ save” 
the fragments ; and if we also recognize the fact, that 
though they may be used, they cannot, by human 
means, be increased so as to satisfy the appetites 
of a family, but only to add a small quantity and 
variety, and in that way save and please, we may be 
able to make a very satisfactory use of them, with a 
little thought and care. The poor, those to whom 
poverty has made “scraps” a boon, are very rarely 
able to use them to the best advantage. If we give 
simply to get rid of the waste, the matter is not worth 
a thought, but, if we give because they are “poor,” 
and the poor we have always with us, why not take 
the small trouble necessary to make them of the 
most value to the receivers; the eaters, indeed, 
whether they be those whose poverty has caused their 
ignorance, or our own family ?. 

“A little bit of meat pie; such nice crust and 
gravy is not eaten when warmed over and placed 
by the side of a nice bit of hot, broiled ham. No 
wonder ; few small dishes are more appetizing than 
a nice bit of hot broiled ham. Why place the 
warmed over at such a disadvantage? If there is 
doubt—and all good housekeepers know, the various 
fancies of the family—of the acceptableness of a dish, 
it is poor policy to flank it with one which is usually 
liked—why not reserve the scraps for a day or two and 
then have a lunch or tea composed wholly, or almost 
so, of them? The entire family will enjoy “eating 
them up, and done with them,” and a merry meal 
will be the happy result. Most persons, too, like a 
réchauffé ; it often shows the deft fingers, and finer 
sense of taste in flavoring of the housemother. Let 
her, then, when the meat pie is removed from the 
table, take out carefully the crust and lay it aside, 
put the meat and gravy in a saucepan, having rinsed 
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the dish with some boiling water and added that to it, 
“that none may be lost.” If there are no cold boiled 
potatoes, peel and slice one or two (judgment is a 
very important ingredient in all such cooking ), which, 
when boiled, put with the meat, and add as much of 
the potato water as the gravy will bear; let all come 
to a boil, and then put it into a dish of the proper 
size, and, with the crust ona plate, put away until 
time for the meal for which it is intended. At the 
proper time, lay the crust on top, or break it into 
small pieces and push down into the gravy, that it 
may become dumpling, and put into the oven to 
heat thoroughly. If the children do not enjoy this, 
the next time it will surely be welcomed by Mrs. 
Brown and her hungry brood, and will be much more 
wholesome and “ satisfying” than any cold scraps. 

Any cold fish, even salt mackerel, may be mixed 
and fried in cakes as is the common use of codfish. 
Cold fresh fish, even the smallest quantity, a table- 
spoonful, may be made into a nice little turbot and 
cooked in shells, or even in a tin patty pan, and give 
one child a nice tidbit. 

Cold mackerel may be shred, and with sliced cold 
potatoes, the cold fried egg, (over which boiling 
water has been poured, and cooked till it was “ hard,”’) 
also sliced, and some vinegar, oil, pepper and salt, 
will make a nice salad. Indeed, with the salad idea 
in mind, nothing in the way of cold meat, very thinly 
sliced into small bits, any vegetable, egg, or anything 
eatable, if prettily prepared, need be lost—and Mrs. 
Brown will think her neighbor a very valuable one, if 
she has the habit of sending her from time to time 
such a dish. Probably no human being would care 
to eat a cold fried egg, pure and simple, unless on 
the verge of starvation ! 

Where it is desired to use, whether for one’s own 
table, or Mrs. Brown's, five minutes spent in the 
kitchen immediately after the meal, in preparing, or 
directing the use of what is left, just when all is there 
and before the temptation to throw anything away 
has had time to beset the cook, is worth a half-hour 
at any later time when another set of dishes has been 
brought into use for their keeping, and all is in the 
cellar or refrigerator, and must be brought back to 
the kitchen and another “muss ” made; more dishes 
to wash, etc., to say nothing of an opportunity, on 


. the part of the cook, to grumble at unnecessary work. 


Changing from dish to dish is, each time, at the cost 
of gravy or sauce, and breaking and spoiling the 
look of the dish on its last appearance. It is 
economy to buy such a portion of meat as will give 
only enough for one meal, with very little left, if any, 
or quite enough for two meals, so that insignificant 
scraps may not often annoy the housekeeper. 

One thought will rise, and that is, if things are 
saved, prepared and given away for love of one’s 
poor neighbors, they will be far more acceptable 
than if tomake “one’s conscience easy.” The love 
will show, and add more than can be realized by 
those whose fate it has never been to be the recipient 
of such kindness. Years ago that was a striking re- 


called grea¢ men—have said to me, ‘ Come, Douglass, 
/’m not ashamed to walk down Broadway with you’, 
but it remained for the immortal Lincoln to take my 
arm and walk down Broadway with me, without say- 
ing a word to show that he knew I was a colored 
man.” 

—J. C. Sharp, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DISHES FOR TEA. 

The following dishes may be used for tea or lunch, 
some of them being rechauffes: 
Egg and Tomatoes. 

Take one and one-half cupfuls of stewed tomatoes 
(those left from dinner will do), and rub through a colander, 
let them boil up, and add a very little soda (as much as 
will rest on a penny), a lump of butter and additional 
seasoning and thickening; keep them hot while scram- 
bling six or eight eggs, which, when done, serve on a fot 
dish, and pour the tomato sauce over them, neatly. This 
must be eaten quite hot to be appreciated. If the amount 
of tomato be larger, or smaller, it does not matter. tor 
some tastes one cupful of sauce would be sufficient fora 
dozen eggs. 

Curry of Lobster. 

Make a sauce by heating a cupful of milk, and adding to 
it a spoonful of butter and a teaspoonful of flour, rubbed 
well together, stirring until the milk boils and becomes 
properly thick for the sauce; add to this one teaspoon. 
ful of curry powder, and, having the lobster separated 
into small pieces, add oz, place it on a hot dish, pour the 
sauce over, and serve at once. 

Mi!k Toast. 

All do not know that milk toast is more tasteful if the 
bread is toasted evenly ang more thoroughly than for dry 
or buttered toast, and the milk has a teaspoonful of sugar 
added, and the same amount of flour and butter rubbed 
together for thickening. In serving, put one layer of toast 
in the hot dish, and pour a little of the milk over it, and 
repeat until the dish is full. Do not let the toast soak, as 
it is not nearly so nice as when it is first made. 

French Toast. 

Break two eggs into a shallow dish, and,beat well, and, 
dipping stale or fresh slices of bread in them, fry in lard 
or butter, to a nice golden brown. To be a little more 
economical, a tablespoonful of milk to each egg may be 
used. And for a wholesome, very plain dessert, the slices 
may be sprinkled with sugar. Children often enjoy it 
served in this way. 

Potatoes and Cheese. 

Take cold mashed potatoes and put through a colander 
to remove lumps; add, if necessary, a little milk and but- 
ter, and toeach cupful mix well one large tablespoonful 
of grated cheese, put into shells (or little patty pans will 
do), and, smoothing over the top, sprinkle more cheese. 
Put ir the oven till heated through, and brown on top. 
Serve in the shells or pans, on a dish. 

Grated Cheese. 

In using cheese there are always small pieces left which 
would puzzle one to use but for the grater; if grated and 
placed on a pretty little plate or bowl, and served witha tea- 
spoon, it will be found an appetizing addition to the bread 
and tea which often, alone, serve for the evening meal. 

S.C. S. 
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Corner. 


Jhe Cozy 


We have several contributions sl our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. 


Only sueh contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


POTATO YEAST. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 


Will Ada Marie Peck please answer the following ques- 
tions in Goop HousreKEEPING in regard to her recipe for 
potato yeast, givenin the July issue. She speaks of pour- 
ing boiling water on the grated potatoes until the whole is 
the consistency of boiled starch. This is too indefinite ; 
will she please state just how much water by measure- 
ment she pours over the grated potatoes? How much 
water should be poured over the hops, how long should 
they steep? When one has no yeast of a similar kind to 
start with, but have only good home-made dry yeast, how 


much dry yeast would be required to start the potato 
f yeast? Should the potato yeast be cooked two or three 
hours ? A SUBSCRIBER. 
WIinpbsor, Mo. 


NO DUST FROM BLACKING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


If you want to do away with all dust when blacking 
your stove, take a pinch of gum tragicum (a powdered 
gum that you can get at any chemist’s, and five cents’ 
worth will probably last you a year), and dissolve in your 
blacking. There will be no black lead dust on your floor 
nor in your head and lungs, and the stove will look just as 
well. I have. never been satisfied with the result of the 
various pastes that are in the market, and have endured 
the dust of the Rising Sun blacking for a number of years, 
until recently a friend of great experience told me of this 
simple remedy. It is tested and reliable. W. B.C. 
DORCESTER, MASs. 


VINEGAR FOR PICKLES. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I notice in your October number that “ Mrs. A. W. C.” 
of Detroit, Mich., wishes to know of some way to use vine- 
gar from either sweet or sour pickles. I have found one 
very good use for that from excred fruit. Use it in mois- 
tening mince meat. I have tried the sour vinegar in 
different ways, but thus far fail to find any of them 
satisfactory. 

Your Magazine is eagerly watched for each month by 
me, as | always expect a “ treat,” and it is needless to say, 
I am not disappointed. 
SWISSVALE, Pa. 


THAT BRANDIED FRUIT. 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

The recipe for brandied fruit was given me by one of 
the best of housekeepers, and is one of the dainties often 
found on hertable. “ E.R. A.” says she has followed the 
recipe closely. Did ine weigh her sugar and fruit, or fol- 
lowt he recipe by guessing at the quantity, as so many 


cooks do? ? The amount of sugar and brandy should keep 
it perfectly when canned. A.C, 
Out WEsT. 


PUDDINGS AND BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly give me recipes for puddings and 
moulds in which the yolks of eggs only are used (not the 
whites)? Also will some one give me a really good and 
tried recipe for buckwheat cakes? Can some one tell me 
how to clean lamp chimneys so as they will be bright and 
clear, without, of course, wetting them ? B. Hi. P. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


RUSSE AND LADY’S FINGERS. 


In publishing my communication regarding “ Charlotte 
de Russe” in your January number, I find an error, which 
I hasten to correct. My purpose was to ask fora rule 
without the use of gelatine, and one that will prevent the 
moistening of the cake or lady’s fingers by the cream. 
The bottom of the mould often becomes soggy from the 
moisture absorbed from the filling, and I thought if there 
was a way to avoid that result I should like to know it, and 
will probably learn it through your columns. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Mrs. J. H. C. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE FALL OF THE TOOTHPICK. 


If there is one thing more than another which needs cor- 
rection, in the ranks of what pass for cultivated people, it 
is the prominence of the toothpick. No sight is more 
common, about the dinner hour, than to see knots of men 
gathered in front of hotels and boarding houses, standing 
on street corners, riding in public conveyances or else- 
where, with a toothpick ostentatiously protruding from the 
mouth, or with the said wooden splinter in diligent use as 
an excavator. If we go farther back toward the dining 
table, we shall find that the disgusting habit grows even 
more pronounced, and that the table itself is often a wit- 
ness of the indelicate proceeding. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation, therefore, that a better habit is asserting itself, 
in witness of which the following extract from a hotel 
journal may be quoted: “ The practice of serving tooth- 
picks, as a course, is no longer observed in polite society. 
Neither are they used as a sideboard decoration and a 
centerpiece for the table. Neither are they served along 
with after-dinner coffee, and it is not polite to pick the 
teeth at table; it is rather the act of a scavenger, even if 
the face and mouth are covered by a napkin, as some 
people seem to think is correct. Really refined people 
suffer pain rather than to pick their teeth at the table. A 
person might as well brush the teeth at a meal, and it 
would be quite as agreeable a diversion. The toothpick 
is properly an article of toilet and for the bathroom and 
the dressing-room, and not for the dining-room. People 
do not clean their nails at the table, which would be far 
more preferable than the opening of cavernous, mouths. 
The time has really come when something should be said 
about this disgusting toothpick fad. Better go to the den- 
tist and have the holes plugged up with gold and cement, 
instead of prying meat out with a toothpick. The whole 
thing is pandering to a low taste instead of a high one, 
and itis high time that it ceased to be a custom, or to be 
tolerated as such.” 
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Home Gorrespondence. 


THE ANSWER. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Here is the “ Answer to Mrs. Browning’s Woman’s 
Question ” that “H. L. B.” of Concord, N. H., asks for. 
May I not have hers in return ? 

A MAN’S REPLY. 
I stand at the bar of your pure woman’s soul, 
Condemned in the cause that you plead; 
My only defense is the simple request, 
That you'll judge me by motive, not deed. 


For remember that man’s but a child in the dark, 
Though formed by the Hand from above ; 

He will fall many times, but shall walk forth at last, 
In the sunshine of infinite love. ° 


So I’m boldene#to answer your question so fair, 
And give you “ A Man’s Reply;” 

That for the prize of a true woman’s love, 
I am ready to live or die. 


You say that the man who gains your love 
Must be brave, and true and good; 

I answer that she who wins my heart, 
Must be a type of true womanhood. 


You say that you look for a “man and a king,” 
A very prince of the race; 

I look for a kind and a generous heart, 
And not for a queenly face. 


You require “ all things that are good and true, 
All things that a man should be; ” 

I ask for a woman, with all that implies, 
And that is sufficient for me. 


You ask for a man without a fault, 
To live with here on earth; 

I ask for a woman, faults and all, 
For by faults I may judge of worth. 


I ask for a woman made as of old, 
A higher form of man; 

His comforter, helper, adviser and friend, 
As in the original plan. 


A woman who has an aim in life, 
Who finds life worth the living ; 

Who makes the world better for being here, 
And for others her life is giving. 


I will not require all that I have asked 
In these lines so poor and few; 

I only pray that you may be all 
That God can make of you. 


For your heart, and life, and love, 
Are sacred things to me ; 

And “T’ll stake my life ” that I'll be to you 
Whatever I ought to be. 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA. M. W. S. 


STILL ‘*MARCHING ON.” 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

The replies to my queries about the old song," March- 
ing on towards Quebec,” have interested me greatly, and 
1 wish to return thanks for the kindly efforts made to 
supply the missing lines. For years we have tried to 
find them, but they seemed consigned to oblivion. The 


pleasure is wide-spread in thus having them brought to 
light through the columns of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Old 
shops containing ancient song books have been hunted, 
and repeated inquiries made in the Boston Transcript, 
and elsewhere, to no good result. One editor of a prom- 
inent Boston paper told me he had “sought in vain 
for the rest of the lines,” and was inclined to think the 
song was one of merely local interest, forty years ago; 
written and set to marshal strains just to meet the emer- 
gency of the times. Thus. this final verdict was accepted, 
till a second generation, clamoring for the old song, I 
was induced to appeal to some one outside of the Hub 
for information--lo! with grand results. 1 think the chil- 
dren will be delighted to receive it, as a worthy addition 
to their party pastimes, and stand in chairs (as their 
mother’s did) to let the juvenile procession pass between 
and under their clasped hands, in their triumphal march 
to victory. 

The first rendering of the lines was not so terribly out 
of the way as it seemed, when quoted in the first reply, 
running as they do thus in wy memory: 


“ We’re marching on towards Quebec 
With our fifes, and drums a-beating,” etc. 


The comma after “ fifes,” is quite essential to the truthful 

understanding of the verse; though I am not sure that 

the fifes had not as much to do with the beating of the re- 

treat, as the drums did! Yet in my haste the words be- 

came transposed. Mrs. E. C. W. 
Boston. 


NOT BY MRS. BROWNING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The poem cailed “A Woman's Question,” in the January 
number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, is of by Mrs. Brown- 
ing. though attributed to her in a collection of poetry 
edited by Epes Sargent. It is? 1 believe, written by Mrs. 
Mary Torrens Lathrop, a well-known temperance worker. 

CHATHAM, N. Y. ee A. CP. 


NOT CORRECTLY QUOTED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

The poem mentioned by “ H. L. B.,” beginning * Hollow 
and vast the skies arch o’er us™ (the first line is not quite 
correctly quoted), 1 read many years ago in a story by 
W. H. Malloch, called a * Romance of the 19th Century.” 
It had no title and I supposed it original with that author. 

CHATHAM, N. Y. A. C. P. 


A NEW TABLE DRINK. 

Coffee-tea, a beverage made from the leaves of the 
coffee shrub, is a new candidate for popular favor, and 
would seem to have some advantages over the berry. It 
has not yet reached this country, save as a chance curiosity, 
but was recently brought under the notice of the Royal 
Botanic Society of London. The samples of co!fee-tea, 
or prepared coffee leaves, were grown in the society's 
conservatory. The secretary said it had been estimated 
that the percentage of theine in the leaves of coffee was 
1.26 as against 1.00 in the beans. As the leaves may be 
easily grown in many parts of the world where it is 
difficult to insure good crops of coffee beans, he thought 
it might prove a valuable agricultural product in many 
warm colonies. At present, he said, only some two mill- 
ions of men use coff€e-tea, in comparison with 110 millions 
who use the bean, and 500 millions who drink Chinese and 
Indian tea. 
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Fes. 


Wuiet Hours wm 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
320.—ANAGRAMMATICAL PSEUDONYMS. 
A Man’s Wit? Ah, N’e! 

The question is sometimes asked, “ What's ina name?” If 
the question were put as a “ puzzle” to the Puzzle Editor, he 
is inclined to think at this writing that he would promptly 
reply, “ Just what the bearer of the name has put into it,—his 
character is himself, the specific name serving only to designate 
that particular character or person. And this may be said to 
be peculiarly and interestingly true in the case of pseudo- 
nyms, which stand for the individual’s choice rather than that 
of his parents’. Any one can readily verify this statement by 
recalling a few well-known xom de plumes. 

Goop HoUvUSEKEEPING presents a list below of roo pseudo- 
nyms (anagrammatically clothed) to assist (?) in the “ recalling.” 
The quick witted are invited to discover the pseudonyms hid- 
den in the anagrams (one in each) and to tell the real names of 
the bearers of the same. Some of the “real names” are as 
little known to the world as the names of Adam’s pets—if pets 
he possessed. Who will win the prizes offered for correct lists ? 


1. Wm. Jadoc Konigan, Jr. 39. Col. Trane. 

2. Rens. T. Beauvoyl, P. M. 40. Rena S. M. Drexal. 

3. Caleb O. Marriot, D.D. 41. Bennie D. Lunt. 

4 One Jason Hyatt, LL.D. 42. Dinah N. Laramor. 

5. Mr. Otis N. P. Grant. 43- Duke la Synsi. 

6. Ruscher R. Kope. 44- Joanne D. Ulrig. 

7. Lieut. Hosea Gimpe, R. N. 45. Sir Len. Pike. 

8. Lady Perlmen. 46. The Rt. Hon. Elias A. Ma- 
g. Mile. Ada Cenci d’ Oreti. gil, M. C. 

10. Tobias G. Holsyn, M.D. 47. Elihu K. Purline, D. D. 
1. Baron Wray-Goulde. 48. Kobie Pryor, M. C. 

12. Hendrick T. Spodlaik, Esq. 49. Duke N. de Krim. 
13. Eminn Nash Bart. 50. Hon. R. Y. Cruthen. 

14. Hon. Thos. R. Pritcher. 51. Percy O. Nutal. 

15. Prof. H. E. Truat. 52. Le Roy L. Smilie. 

16. Col. W. R. Branly, R. A. 53. Tyler E. Rappe. 

17. Mr. Edwin E. Hote. 54- Mons. W. Plepari. 

18. Com. Mitty Tobith. 55. Gibson J. Hillis. 

19. Sir E. A. Nue. 56. Anne Roff Sterry. 
20. Mr. W. A. Stauder. 57- Lt.-Gen. Lot F. Falcan, U. 
21. Capt. R. E. Roony. S. A. 
22. Gen. G. A. Rodes. 58. Ex-Ald. Mera. 
23. Lord Chester b. Drackcage. 59. Alma O. Hilting. 

24. Bertha St. Ontes. 60. Herbert Asa Fabberwaith. 
25. Jennie S. Garntworth. 61. Hon. Cheshire O. Sipple. 
26. Mary Van Slec. 62. Luke Sterry Hatch. 

27. Sir T. E. T. Hecker, Ph. D. 63. Hon. W. H. Caugy. 

28. Deb. T. Witwood. 64. Lady Lelan. 

29. H. Tait Smollet. 65. J. Lee, alias F. Howins. 
jo. Amy E. Gardener. 66. Earl Hyskon. 

31. Tinie Richards. 67. Beulah C. U. Michols. 

32. I. I. Stone, Sen. 68. Lady R. Hersie. 

33. Gen. C. I. Romerac. 69. Hatty R. Searl. 

34. Nora C. G. Edgerowe. 7o. Adrian R. Druce, H. S. S. 
35. Renie C. Wheaton. 71. T. E. Tice, A. B. 

36. Dr. G. Ewart Dater. 72. Nick Merlyn. 

37- Alex. R. Olm. 73. Abram Nundy. 

38. Susan G. de Rith. 74- Mme. Ireni Lynt. 


75. A. Tenisin. 88. Lois H. Sheppang. 
76. Ed. E. B. Burchett. 89. Baron Utticroft. 

77. Sadie Mellin Lee. 90. Blicks, the Alderman. 
78. Hans Ullig Jeven. gt. Louise D. Gascon. 


79. Zillah Orette Batche. g2. Annie D. V. Royst. 
80. Marchioness Dalt. 93. Prince Fr. D’Ahn. 
81. Hazel Willette Heber. 94. Lady d’ Orphee. 

82. Mr. Livake. 95. Corp. Eli Voit. 

83. Pastor St. Archin. 96. Lenore P. F. Crecy. 
84. Wm. Saint Aunna. 97. Etta Cot Haven. 
85. Gen. W. O. Turkann. 98. Ahab E. Tennie. 


86. C. Just. O. I. Merridoun. gg. Sec. Ira Cabat Skiff. 
87. Col. Aaron Dexter Cherter. roo. Capt. Seth O’Mee, R. N. 

PRIZES AND RuLes:—First Prize, Five Dollars, for the 
first correct rendering of the 100 hidden pseudonyms, with the 
real name of the possessor of each, including the subhead— 
“A Man’s Wit? Ah, N’e!” Second Prize, Three Dollars, 
for the second ditto. Third Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING for the third ditto. Fourth Prize, any 
one of the thirteen bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
for the first correct list of the pseudowyms simply. 

Number each answer to correspond to that of the anagram, 
but do not copy the latter. No supplemental lists can be 
accepted. Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 
All others, who are either regular subscribers or occasional 
buyers of this Magazine, are entitled to compete for its prizes. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, February 
27, 1892. 

PRIZE PuZZLE—ANSWERS. 
318 —POETS’ RECEPTIONS 
To SOME OF THE PROMINENT CHARACTERS OF THEIR POEMS. 


Reception Il. 

If there were any “ admirers” present at the “ Poets’ Recep- 
tion” No.1, they must have been in the attic examining heir- 
looms we read about in poetry, or testing the goodies in the 
pantry—goodies dear to the heart (taste) of others beside the 
little folks, for the Puzzle Editor failed to discover the pres- 
ence of a single one of his quick-witted friends, whom he had 
invited to be present as “admirers of the popular poets and 
their works, as critics and reporters ;” consequently only his 
account of the Keception can be published. In other words, 
no answers were received to this puzzle, that can be awarded a 
prize. It must be admitted that this puzzle was not as easy of 
solution as some, but it was a good one to study over. The 
selections are again presented, with the characters asked for in 
italics, and are as follows : 


1. Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the matter, 
Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was busy, 
Had no time for such things. 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, who knows the medning o’ the same, 

Tells how aneebor lad cam o’er the moor 
To do some errands. 


. Before the high altar young .1/aud stands arrayed; 
With accents that falter her promise is made. 


w 


. Grasp your pikes, close your ranks, 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 
. Little £//ie, with her smile 

Not yet ended, rose up gayly, 

Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe. 


wn 


She shook her ringlets from her ‘hood, 

And with a “ Thank you, .Ved,” dissembled. 

. “One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead, 
And Betty, Betty, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 
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. But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face 
I durst no more upon them gaze 
Than on the sun in July. 

g. His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hera went pity Ze&/e. 

1o. Then Se//a hung tke slippers in the porch 
Of that broad rustic lodge. 

11. But we love with a love that was more than love, 
1 and my Annadel Lee. 

12. The first thing he weighed was the head of Voltaire. 

13. Poor M/aée/, in her lonely home, 

Sat by the window’s narrow pane. 

14. Come, loving, black brow’d night, 
Give me my, Xomeo ; and when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars. 

15. An early riser Wr. Grey has drawn, 

Who used to haste the dewy grass among. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

16. My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sa//y. 

17. Lucy is a golden girl ; 

But a man, a MAN should woo her! 
18. Stop, stop, John Gilpin’ “ Here’s the house,” 
They all aloud did cry. 

19. | had my various feelings, bred in flesh and bone, 
And Betsey, like all good women, had a temper of her own. 

20. And looked at Captain Lewis, 

Who calmly stood and blew his 
Cigar in all the bustle. 
21. Then Goody, who had nothing said, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall. 

. Ouoth Naf, who thought it small delight, 

To fight all day and to freeze all night. 

The little brilliant, ere it fell, 

The lustre caught from Ch/oe-’s eye. 


nN 
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24. You see this yer Dow 
Had the worst kind of luck. 
25. And I know that before the morn 
He'll wish Kittie Carro// had never been born. 


And here are the names of the poems or plays from which 
the above quotations were taken, with the name of their 
authors: 


1. “ The Courtship of Miles Standish "—H. W. Longfellow. 
2. “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night "—Robert Burns. 

3. “ The Bride of Malahide "—Gerald;Griffin. 

4. “The Battle of Naseby "—-T. B. Macaulay. 

5. “ The Romance of the Swan’s Nest "—E. B. Browning. 
6. “ The Doorstep "—E. C. Stedman. 

7. “ Moral Essays "—Alexander Pope. 

8. “ The Bride.” (Unidentified to date.) 

g. “ The Courtin’”—James Russell Lowell. 

10. “ Sella’s Fairy Slippers ’—William Cullen Bryant. 

11. “ Annabel Lee "—Edgar A. Poe. 

12. “ The Philosopher’s Scales "—Jane Taylor. 

3. “ The Witch’s Daughter "—J. G. Whittier. 

14. “ Romeo and Juliet "—William Shakespeare. 

15. “ Morning Meditations "—Thomas Hood. 

16. “ Sally in our Alley "—Henry Carey. 

17. “ A Golden Girl ”—Barry Cornwall. 

18. “ John Gilpin’s Ride ”—William Cowper. 

19. “ Betsey and I are Out "—Will Carleton. 

20. “The White Squall ”"—William Thackeray. 

21. “Goody Blake and Harry Gill "—William Wordsworth. 
22. “ The March to Moscow "—Robert Southey. 

23. “A Tear ”"—Samuel Rogers. 

24. “ Dow's Flat "—F. Bret Harte. 

25. “ Archie Dean ”—Gail Hamilton (M. A. Dodge). 


A unique Geographical Puzzle has been prepared expressly 
for this Magazine, and will appear in our next—the March 
number. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
No. 154. 
310.—Twenty-nine Hidden Towns in One State. 
BANGOR, ME., July 8, 18gr. 
Dear A ffi red: 

We are glad you will be in Maine through August a-nd Sep- 
tember. You will ride, sail, go fishing, and, for variety, take a 
Turkish éa¢h every Saturday. If you come by boat, as soon as 
you get into fort, and on Taylor's wharf, and meet you. 
Hold En-os and |sa-del fast till I say let go. Tell Lew J ston-ed 
raisins for his birthday loaf, and I shall invite the little lady 
with—shall I say red ? no—auéurn locks to come and help eat 
it. Charles Ton-key has his érewer-y established. Cynthia 
says her mor-ey will yield a good profit; surely pleasant bev- 
erages will be free—port and sherry subject to tax. Julius is 
still in South America, somewhere on the Orono-co. The 
climate is charming there, and this spring field and flower are 
unusually attractive. And our yard, too, is greene-r than 
usual, and just now a dove r-eally plucks the tender blades of 
grass. We have no late news from Pen-saco-la. Irga is send- 
ing for styles that are new! /ort-land ladies are posted as to 
the latest styles. Cousin O/a Mon-son(*) is coming home. Gus 
will 472 er-rand boy while you are here. We are to have dart 
for da-inner on Jack’s birthday; you call it deer in G-renada. 
Here’s Rob; he comes to dang—or I should say slam—the 
doors and wake Gene. Do you know, the fresfect is good for 
my soon being busy with something beside our o/d sown 
affairs? We expect Clif to-n-ight ; you may remember that he 
is the cousin who quotes so flippantly from I Corinth-ians. 
You will be glad to learn that }7nz-ifred is still with us and 
much improved in health. Affectionately, i. &. 

Good lists of answers were received irom S. J. Blanchard, 
Medford, Mass., and H. M. Atwater, New Haven, Ct. 


*Or Monson. 


311.—Another Old Riddle. 

Answered as follows by various correspondents in reply to 
the inquiry of one who had never been able to learn the answer: 

“ Another Old Riddle ” woukd suggest to Mrs. Partington 
the “ Puus Asinorum,” as she called a well-known preposition 
in the first book of “ Euclid.” I venture to guess that the an- 
swer which would naturally suggest itself to all Old Testament 
readers is found in the book of Numbers, chapter xxii, verse 28. 

WASHINGTON, Pa. R. E. LInn. 

It has occurred to me that the “ Old Riddle ” might be an- 
other version of an old one that Bishop Seymour used to quote: 

“She walked on earth, she talked on earth, rebuking man for sin; 

She is not on earth,.she is not in Heaven, and never can get in.” 
Answer, Balaam’s ass. 

STOTTVILLE, N. Y. Mrs. A. C. Storr. 

And the same answer as above was furnished by Martha L. 
Bathit, Cambridgeport, S. J. Blanchard, Medford, Miss M. 
Granger, Westborough, Mrs. J. R. Thurston, Whitinsville, 
Mass.; Mrs. Lizzie C. Baker, Hartford, H. M. Atwater, New 
Haven, Ct., and M. E. Boyd, Putnamville, Ind. 

But a different rendering comes from Southampton, N. Y.: 
“Elijah the prophet; a man without a fault, sent by God, 
translated, therefore never rose, needed no redemption, nor 
could he see the intermediate condition.” 


313.—The Painter. 
So fond is Ae of art, 
How doth 4e ever strive, 
Working with earnest Aeart 
As though his @77 were wife. 
His fame shall ring through carts ; 
With his car Ae shall hear 
The praise from every friend, 
When Ae come to rest 
Beside his happy Aearth. 
Answered by H. M. Atwater, New Haven, Ct., M. E. Boyd, 
Putnamville, Ind., and E. D. Shepard, New Haven, N. Y. 
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The illustrated poem, the verse supplemented by 
picture, have long been favorites with people who 
combine elements of literary and artistic taste. The 
poet who loves Nature, and delights to present her 
beauties in rhythmic measure, joins hands with the 
artist who depicts with brush or pencil the glories 
which the former sings. In these days, we must 
unite with these a third—no less an artist and a 
lover of the beautiful—the printer, who brings forth in 
permanent form, at so slight expense that the millions 
may enjoy, the choicest delineations of his fellows. 
In fact, there should be admitted to the partnership 
yet another—he who makes and finishes the paper ; 
and still those others who convert the sheets into 
the elegantly bound volume, such as D. Lothrop 
Company of Boston publish under the above title. 
A verse and a picture on each of the broad, hand- 
some “leaves” present some charming spot or scene, 
the subjects, following the title page and dedication 
being: “The Passing of Winter,” “ Spring,” “The 
Wood Brook’s Song,” “Seaweed and Shell,” “ June 
Uplands.” “The Full Moon,” “In June,” “ The 
Brooklet,” “The Flocking of the Birds,” “The 
Dance of the Sheaves,” “A Frosty Twilight,” 
“Silence,” “The Harvest Field,” with the emble- 
matic “Vale.” Ench picture is a gem, and the ac- 
companying verse is admirable, both poems and 
illustrations being by Wedworth Wadsworth. ‘The 
paper employed is excellent, the printing is perfect, 
and the binding unexceptionable. These excellences 
combine to mike a volume which will grace and orna- 
ment any center table, and charm alike the critical 
and the careless. 


A Little Millionaire. 

Decidedly handsome in external appearance, and 
quite as attractive in its story, with numerous full- 
page pictures, is this number of the Millionaire Libra- 
ry, which D. Lothrop Company of Boston publish 
in asmall quarto volume, extra cloth, at $1.50. It 
is written by Martha L. Moodey, the pleasing author 
of “Alain Thorne,” and illustrated by Louis Mey- 
nelle. It is a charming story of child life in New 
York, in which the contrasts between plenty and 
poverty are sharply drawn, but in which the gentle 
influence of the “ little millionaire” makes sweet the 
waste places of life. ‘There is an abundance of 
character in the individualities presented, and most 
of it is carefully and admirably drawn—especially 
that of the little hero. 


The Story of the United States. 

A volume of 246 pages, much of which is occu- 
pied with illustrations, does not give room for a very 
detailed history of the four centuries or more which 
are covered by this very creditable production from 
the pen of Elbridge S. Brooks, which D. Lothrop 
‘Company of Boston publish. It does not, in fact, 


claim to be a history at all, but simply a story, “told 
for young people.” The authorhas well succeeded 
in his purpose “to awaken an interest in motives, 
as well as persons, in principles rather than in battles, 
in the patriotism and manliness that make a people, 
rather than in the simple personal qualities that make 
the leader or the individual.” There is much in the 
book which must be commended. Its presentation 
of the conditions and methods of life of the colonists ; 
of the heterogeneous forces which composed the 
early communities, and of the complications which 
grew out of these conditions are, among other things, 
matters of which the ordinary history makes little or 
no minute, yet which this writer presents with the 
prominence they deserve. It comes down to the 
present time, and glances at the opportunities, pos- 
sibilities and probabilities of the future. 


Wide Awake. 

D. Lothrop Company of Boston, may well pride 
themselves on their variety of magazines for children 
and young people. ‘There are four of them alto- 
gether, carefully graded as to age and literary ad- 
vancement, and they are not only published serially, 
but the completed volumes are put in attractive cov- 
ers, appearing just in time for the holiday season, 
to which they are so admirably adapted. ‘Wide 
Awake,” which is designed for the more mature 
readers, makes two volumes yearly, of 534 p.ges each, 
the numbers from December,'1890, to May, 1891, in- 
clusive, forming volume FF (in others words, Vol. 32), 
while the next six months in covers is designated as 
volume GG. While there is much to entertain and 
amuse, in the pages of Wide Awake, “it has as a 
basis the grander purpose of instructing young peo- 
ple in matters of vital interest, and thus developing 
a taste for higher knowledge and more permanent 
good.” No family but will be the brighter, wiser 
and happier for the presence of the Lothrop maga- 
zines, whether they come serially, as issued, or in 
the doubly welcome bound volumes. 


The Pansy, 1891 

This admirable children’s weekly, which is pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop Company, Boston, appears to 
even better advantage when the numbers for a year 
are bound up ina handsome volume, with emblematic 
designs on the cover, such as are annually put forth 
by the enterprising publishers. That for 1891 is no 
exception to the rule, and its 424 pages, plentifully 


* sprinkled with illustrations, with appropriate read- 


ing matter in prose and verse, will delight the chil- 
dren of any home. Among the special attractions 
of the volume are a serial story, * Twenty Minutes 
Late,” by “Pansy” (Isabella M.-Alden); “The 
Kaleidoscope,” illustrated; “Healthy Hints for 
Little Folks,” by Dr. Felix L. Oswald; * The Fris- 
bie School,” by Margaret Sidney; “The Exact 
Truth,” by “ Pansy;” and the illustrated “ Baby’s 
Corner,” by Mrs. C. M. Livingston. This magazine 
is designed for the boys and girls from eight to fifteen 
years of age. 
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Their ** Lovely Home. 

The following joke is going the rounds of the press 
without credit, and of course provokes the reader’s laugh- 
ter. The only sad thing about it is that a good many well- 
meaning people try to carry out in actual life the extrava- 
gant ideas of Miss Clare, and find the result anything but 
laughable. 

His salary was $1,000 a year, and he had just proposed 
to Miss Clare Lighthead, and been accepted, and both 
were exqisitely happy until she said: 

“And you don’t know how lovely our home will be, 
Charles. It shall be a home indeed for you; a place of 
rest and joy and comfort. I'll call the housekeeper up 
every morning— 

“ The housekeeper ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, dear. Now, don’t interrupt me, you naughty 
boy. I'll tell the housekeeper to tell the cook to— 

“ The cook ?”’ ; 

“ Of course; and I do hope we can get a French cook— 
I love French cooking! And Id like the dining-room 
girl too—” 

“ Dining-room girl?” 

“Yes, yes: I'd like a brisk, tidy, rosy-cheeked English 
dinning-room girl. I don’t care so much about the cham- 
bermaid.” 

“Why, my darling, I’m afraid—” 

““ Now, now, there, you bad old boy; you must let your 
little girl have her own way, when it comes to the house 
servants. You can engage the butler, if you like; and, of 
coarse, you'll get the coachman; but when it comes to the 
laundress and szamstress—why, Charles, what a dreadful 
long face you have—I don’t like it! 

It looked longer as he sat in his ten by twelve room an 
hour later, trying to “ figure out *’ how the wages of the 
cook and housekeeper and butler and all the rest of them 
were to be paid on $19.23 per week. He hasn't figured it 


There are not many households, we venture tc say, 
wherein there is no war under way between its master and 
mistress on the subject of tables with not six inches of 
space in which to put anything temporarily; chairs cov- 
ered with senseless “ tidies,”’ cushions, bows, etc. ; pillows 
upon which heads are not allowed to reast; lamps so befur- 
belowed that they add nothing to the better reading facil- 
ities of the room: windows dressed up to exclude the day- 
light, which proves a kindness if the frames are, as is 
usually the case, the better part of the pictures on the 
wall; fur rugs over which those with failing eyesight are 
constantly warned by the kindly not to stumble, etc. It 
only needs a moment's pause for reflection to prove to 
sensible persons that this craze for stuffing and littering 
the home has been carried to a ridiculous excess. Beauty 
should preside in every household, it is true, but it is better 
to err always on the side of simplicity and of utility 
merely, than on that of foolish, meaningless adornment. 
There is undoubtedly a desirable half-way point between 
the home without any consideration for the refinement of 
appearence and that which is either a vulgar aggregation 
of furnishings too fine for the use of the humanity which 
seems ill at ease in their midst, or a combination of the 


cheapest results of machine labor overlaid by a display of 
silly handwork and garish coloring. The home which 
tells nothing of the taste, thought or occupation of its in- 
mates lacks the one distinctive quality of the most inter- 
esting thing in life-character—Boston Herald. 


Waterproof Shoes. 

Every winter sees a new idea in shoe making to avoid 
wet and cold feet. The cork sole has outlived three or 
four inventions and seems very popular, but the fashion- 
able idea now isto have oil-skin lining between the uppers 
and the ordinary lining. This effectually keeps out the 
cold and wet, and by doing away with all ventilation and 
retaining the perspiration a considerable amount of warmth 
is acquired. The plan is probably open to certain sani- 
tary objections, and residents in suburban districts far 
removed from granitoid or even plank walks, are willing 
to take a few chances in order to get down town with dry 
feet. In Canada they havea simpler and much cheaper 
way of securing the same result by using a very thick sock 
made of wood pulp and millboard, which requires an 
immense amount of water to soak though. It is doubtful 
whether anything but good rubbers will pass musters from 
a medical standpoint, but as long as some people have a 
prejudice against wearing them every winter will probably 
see some new invention to take their place.—Interview 
with a Shoe Dealer. 


Destruction of Germs in Water. 

The sterilizing of water is easily accomplished by keep- 
ing it at or near the boiling point for fifteen minutes; five 
minutes’ heat is sufficient to destroy all harmful micro- 
organisms; still less time suffices to destroy the. disease- 
producing varieties which are recognized as liable to 
occur in water. Thus, merely raising to the boiling point 
a clear water containing the micro-organisms of materal 
disorders, typhoid, cholera, djphtheria, or of suppurative 
processes, and allowing it to gradually cool, insures the 
destruction of these germs; they are also destroyed by 
keeping the water for from a quarter to half an hour at a 
temperature of 170 degrees, F., though occasionally very 
resistant but harmless bacteria may get into water. The 
brief heating, however, renders them safe for drinking 
purposes ; but when it is desired to destroy every micro- 
organism that may be present in a contaminated water, it 
is to be heated for one hour, and allowed to cool slowly, 
when it may be used for cleansing wounds or for alka- 
loidal solutions —New York Tribune. 


Danger in Vacant Houses. 

So long as the house is unoccupied, there is no danger; 
but when new occupants take possession of it, they will do 
well to take the precaution to have it thoroughly aired for 
nine days previous, have the cellar cleaned, the drain- 
pipes examined, the closets and attics cleaned and disin- 
fected, and a general overhauling effected. More or less 
refuse is always left by the last occupants of a house, 
and as these undergo putrefaction, while the windows and 
doors are tightly closed, the whole house becomes infect- 
ed. This explains why fevers and other germ diseases so 
often arise soon after the occupation of a new house.— 
Good Health. 


An Englishman's Lunch. 
A grilled chop, grilled tomatoes and a pint bottle of ale 
is an Englishman’s lunch. This is taken about 1 o'clock, 
and costs two and six and a tip for the waiter of three-pence. 
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WANTED—A NEW MEAT FOR THE TABLE. 
HE lack of variety in those meats which, whether 
flesh or fowl, must always form the groundwork 
- and basis of an English bill of fare, is a want 
keenly felt, but most difficult to remedy. Of the 
thousands of tons of foreign game imported yearly, there 
is hardly a beast or bird which may not be had in better 
quality and condition at home, except the prairie bird and 
the quail; for those canvasback ducks which escape the 
keen search of the New York dealers and find their way 
across the Atlantic, alight only on the tables of city com- 
panies and millionaries, like the caladrus of ald, that ap- 
peared only at the deaths of kings. Yet there are probably 
twenty people in this country who have eaten canvas- 
back duck for one who has ever tasted swan, or rather 
.cygnet, the finest waterfowl for the table, alike in size and 
flavor, a bird easy to rear, most prolific, rivaling even the 
breast of a teal, without the fatal drawback of that 'excel- 
lent little bird, that no one has ever been able to get 
enough of it. Even now, though so neglected by the 
world, swans may be had from the Norwich swan pit for 
£2 each. They weigh some sixteen pounds, and with 
them is forwarded an ancient recipe for cooking them, 
“done into rhyme by a person of quality.” 

Another “fowl” which was once reserved for the tables 
of kings, and now is hardly thought good enough for 
aldermen, is the peacock. What roast swan is to roast 
goose, such is roast peacock to roast turkey. Many 
owners of country houses, who keep peacocks and let them 
run wild and nest in their woods and shrubberies, take 
little trouble either to fatten or cook the pea chicks. If 
they did they would perhaps take more pains to rear these 
birds for the table. The meat is very white and of exceed 
ingly fine and close grain, and has the true game flavor, 
with none of the stringiness of the common turkey. 

But flesh, and not fowl, is what is mainly desired to 
widen the possibilities of the dinner table. Fatted swans or 
peacocks, or American turkeys, might be increased and 
multiplied without affording more than an occasional relief 
to the monotony of the menu and the brain-searching of 
housekeepers. What is wanted is some new and large 
animal, whose flesh has a character of its own which 
would readily distinguish it from beef or mutton, and an 
excellence which shall make it independent of any special 
treatment in cooking—something which shall combine the 
game flavor with the substantial solidity of a leg of mut- 
ton. An increase in the quantity of venison reared in this 
country naturally suggests itself. It is objected that deer 
can never pay to faten for food, because the annual growth 
of their horns reduces them so much in condition as for a 
time to make the venison worthless. But this applies only 
to the buck; stags might be kept like bullocks, and doe 
venison might still be remunerative. 

But swan, peacock and venison are, after all, only re- 
vivals of the old bill of fare. To finda new meat we must 
take stock of the world’s resources of animal food, and 
inquire, after due survey, if there does not still exist some 
neglected quadruped which will furnish what we seek. 
Roughly speaking, our main supply of animal food is 
drawn either from the rodents, the ruminants or the pachy- 
derms—represented by the rabbit, the ox or sheep, and the 
pig. To vary the supply at our disposal, we shall probably 
not be able to go beyond these limits ; for the general experi- 
ence of civilized man has already pronounced judgment 
on the question, and science supports the verdict. It is no 
good to eat a wolf, for the wolf has already got the benefit 


of eating the lamb, and left no surplus for us. Of the 
three great tribes, the rodents may be dismissed from 
our search ; for those that are not already used as food are 
either too small to be useful, as the lemming or the guinea 
pig, or too repulsive in appearance, like the capybara, or in 
habits, like the rat. Ofthe pachyderms we find only one 
which is domesticated for food—the dear familiar Berk- 
shire or Yorkshire piggie. The larger pachyderms are 
too big; the smaller, like the peccary, too savage; the 
wart hog and other African varieties too repulsive. Clearly, 
then, we must have recourse to the list of ruminants if we 
are to find one to add to the bill of fare. 

At first the choice seems wide enough. It embraces all 
the deer tribe, the wild sheep and antelopes, goats and 
ibexes, which are numerous; but all have a rank of dis- 
agreeable flavor, which must prevent their coming into 
the list of first-class food. The possibility of extending 
the supply of venison, we have already considered. The 
wild sheep would probably differ too little in flavor from 
mutton to make it worth while to domesticate them. 
The antelopes, therefore, alone remain, and it is among 
their numbers that the animal wanted must be found, if it 
is to be found at all. 

If the accounts of the African hunters are to be relied 
on, the venison obtained from the larger kinds of antel- 
opes found in South and Central Africa, is really excel- 
lent, that of the koodoo, the oryx and the eland being the 
best. Perhaps the highest and most modern authority 
available for quotation on the subject is Lord Randolph 
Churchill. His lordship’s verdict on the eland, the flesh 
of which is said to surpass that of all other antelopes as 
much as Welsh mutton does Lincolnshire “ teg,” will be of 
material interest to the present inquiry. Less educated 
palates have pronounced it “ peculiarly excellent, having 
in addition the valuable property of being tender immedi- 
ately after the animal is killed, which makes it much ap- 
preciated in Central Africa, where the meat is usually as 
tough as shoe-leather, and nearly as dry.” In addition to 
the quality of the meat, the eland has the additional requi- 
site of large size. A full-crown eland is as large as a two- 
year-old shorthorn, and has more the appearance of a 
high-bred bullock than an antelope. Its horns are short 
and straight, pointing backward, and has a dewlap like an 
ox. It can live on the hardest fare and soon grows very 
fat on good pasture. Best of all, it becomes quite tame 
and is easily acclimatized. The writer remembers to 
have seen a splendid group of these animals in the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation in the Bois de Boulogne, an old bull 
nearly sixteen hands high, a cow and two young, appar- 
ently a yearling and a two-year-old. They were in good 
condition, though living in a paddock with only an open 
shed to shelter them from the weather. The late Lord 
Derby kept them at Knowsley Park for many years. It 
seems to be a waste of the resources of nature to allow 
these fine creatures to be exterminated, as they soon will 
be, in our new African empire. Why should we not save 
the eland, the harmeless antelope, the koodoo and other 
large African antelopes from extermination—and even try 
to rear some in England? The experiment may be recom- 
mended tosome of the noble owners of parks and chases who 
have already done so much to preserve our own deer and 
wild cattle from extermination. America has allowed the 
bison to perish. Shall we not take warning and preserve 
for our own use the splendid African antelopes which, 
within the memory of man, were a thousand times more 
numerous than they are to-day ?— London Spectator. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAsS., FEBRUARY, 15892. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING wiil please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goob HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after {being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
fostage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE HOUR. 


Some of the problems which beset the household, like 
the poor, are always with us; others appear only from time 
to cime, or, perhaps, but rarely in a life time. Yet for 
each and all of them Goop HouSEKEEP!NG would be ever 
on the alert, ready to instruct, to counsel, to encourage, 
as necessities may arise or the occasion demand. Being 
successfully launched upon the new year, with a favoring 
breeze and bright skies, it anticipates a prosperous voyage 
to the port of 1893. To those who shall make the trip as 
its guests, the contents of the mess chest will prove of 
great interest and importance. 

Miss Parloa takes advantige cf the season of abundance 
and favorable prices now upon us, to show how the meals 
for the millions may, at least, be as appetizing and as 
health and strength-giving as those for the millionaire, at 
an expense commensurate with the lighter purse. 

No waitress can fail to become “ expert” who follows 
closely the rules so concisely and clearly laid down by 
Frances Spaulding; yet it is to be understood that rules 
are not inflexible, and that the exercise of good taste and 
judgment, without which nothing can be satisfactorily 
done, will often lead to a departure from the strict letter of 
the precept to suit the changed conditions of the occasion. 

To speak of “skinning fleas for the hide and tallow” 
may savor of hyperbole; but it is a lesson which may well 
be learned, that the sweetness and comfort of life may be 
squeezed out, leaving only bitterness and barrenness, in 
the effort to save pennies at the expense of health, strength 
and the home love. Milford North is the preceptor, and 
most of us have seen close parallels to the story he tells. 

Have we realized that Valentine’s day is near at hand— 
that happy season when birds are supposed to seek their 
mates? There are other interesting things in connection 
with the anniversary, which are generally understood. It 
may be that the old custom of sending out “ frail crea- 
tions of paper, lace and embossed figures ” has fallen into 
disregard, but E. S. Cranson offers some suggestions as 
to the observance of the day on a broader and more 
cultured basis. 

The “ Novel Literary Entertainment ” will appeal espe- 
cially to those who are familiar with standard literature, 
and will help to develop the acquaintance of others—at 
any rate, with the titles. It also affords fine opportunity 
for the exhibition of wit and genius on the part of the 
hostess. Thanks to Sara Sedgwick for outlining the en- 
tertaining diversion. 

The wise expenditure of one’s income is a matter of 
the greatest importance, and as a companion article to 
“Skinning Fleas,” we have the “Apportionment of In- 
come,”’ by Ellen Howe. 

There will certainly be no difficulty in preparing quail 
to meet the tastes of even an epicure, after inspection of 
the fifteen tested and reliable recipes, which Kate M. 
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Cleary presents. The “ quail on toast” is not there; but 
its place is taken by a large number of appetizing dishes, 
with explicit directions for preparation. 

It may be that “ the mending of men’s and boys’ clothes 
is usually a bugbear,” as Ada Marie Peck declares; yet if 
her own excellent suggestions in “ The Household Mend- 
ing Basket” were acted upon, every true mother would, at 
least, feel an honest pride in the work of her hands. 


There is, probably, much more still to be said regarding 
the subject of “ Sunday Dinners;” but May Upshur Stur- 
ges has some suggestions which may well give food for 
thought—if not for the stomach—to both sides of the 
family table. 

The “ New England Housekeeper ” who presides over 
the “ Household Laundry” devotes the present paper to 
soaps, washing fluids and kindred aids to the work of the 
wash-room, in anticipation of the “sudsing and sousing” 
which may be expected to follow. 

Treating of the “ Food of the People,” we come to 
wheat, the great standard of the world; and Mr. Ormand, 
who has evidently studied the statistics, gives some in- 
teresting facts as to the growth and peculiarities of that 
valuable grain. 

There is a page of pleasant “ Little Talks with Little 
Women,” by M. D. Sterling, in which “a useful accom- 
plishment”’ receives the lion’s share of attention. 

‘““The Everyday Vegetable,” as might properly be sup- 
posed, is the potato, regarding which Ella Lyle relates a 
variety of facts bearing on its ‘‘ wide possibilities.” 

Of kindred interest is the exhaustive paper of Aldis 
Dunbar on the proper treatment of the leg of mutton, with 
directions for numerous savory and nutritious dishes of 
which it may form the chief ingredient. 


It is a natural step from the leg of mutton to “ The Fat 
of the Kitchen,” and how it may be used to advance the 
true economy of the household. 


To make the home beautiful, to change from the cheer- 
less to the attractive, is ever a proper subject of study. 
“ How to Improve an Ugly Door” comes in this line, and 
the matter has careful treatment at the hand of H. J. Mac- 
Donnell. 

The article on “ Wheat,” previously referred to, is well 
supplemented by Mrs. M. P. Tallman’s “Experience in 
Bread Making,” which has been satisfactory, and shows 
how others can meet with like success. 

There must be diversion, in the home and in the social 
circle alike, and one of the means thereto will be found in 
the game of ‘‘ Duplicate Whist,” which is elaborated from 
the old-fashioned game, to meet the demand for change 
and novelty. 

There is much to attract in “ A Yarn Rug,” as made and 
described by Agnes Rosenkrans. 

Of course no magazine for the home would be complete 
without a few sensible words about the fashions, and 


these are supplied by Helena Rowe, and are correctly 
illustrated by designs of the highest standard. It is true 
that ‘‘one might as well be out of the world as out of 
fashion ”"—at least every woman will agree to that prop- 
osition; but with Goop HOUSEKEEPING at hand there is 
no reason why one should not keep continually in touch 
with the essentials of the world of fashionable refinement. 

In the way of poetry, starting with the illustrated frontis- 
piece of ‘* The Old Oven,” and its awakening of memo- 
ries, there is a variety of pleasing verse, to touch all 
moods and impulses of the poetic soul. There are: 
“ Little Things,” by E. H.Chase; “Converted,” by Rufus 
J. Childress; ‘‘ Her Empire Gown,” by Dorothy Lundt; 
‘Winter Time,” by Ada Simpson Sherwood; “A Valen- 
tine,” by Grace W. Haight; “ A Prairie Song,” by Arthur 
Eugene Van Velsan; “Baby’s Birthday,” by Helen 
Chase; “A Slumber Song,” by Irene Putnam; ‘“ The 
Unexpected that Happened,” by Katharine P. Canning; 
‘** Gossip,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf; ‘“ A Housekeeper’s 
Dream,” (full page) by Clara B. Heath; “ Die Lorelei,” 
by R. N. S.; ‘‘ The Knock that Never Cometh,” by Clark 
W. Bryan. 

Could more be needed or asked, to make a magazine 
which should find a welcome in the household? Yet 
there is more, and much more. Gems of thought and 
scintillations of fancy are plentifully sprinkled through 
the pages; and all of the, usual departments of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING are at their best. Their names are fa- 
miliar to all the readers—The Kitchen Table, The Cozy 
Corner, Home Carrespondence, Quiet Hours with the 
Quick Witted, Library Leaflets, Notable Nothings and 
Crumbs, Fugitive Verse, with wit and humor from the 
pens of those who excel in that direction. The whole 
constitutes a valuable freight of which each passenger is 
invited to partake. 


THE DEFINITION OF HOME. 

There is a marked distinction, though it is not always 
regarded, even by writers with pretension to correctness 
The 
house, the dwelling, the place where we live—these are 
easily defined and understood; but when the word 
“home” is used, and we are asked to define the term, to 


of diction, between the ‘“‘ house” and the “home.” 


express the meaning in other form, the mind wanders 
vainly from point to point in search of the words with 
which to clothe the idea which is present and struggling 
for expression. A London journal recently offered a 
prize for the best definition of “home,” and received 5,000 
answers. Some were ingenious, some poetic, others per- 
haps witty, but lamentably deficient in their grasp of the 
subject. Here are a few of the best; yet not one of them 
all means so much as the simple word they seek to define: 

The golden setting, in which the brightest jewel is 
“ mother.” 

A world of strife shut out, a world of love shut in. 

An arbor which shades when the sunshine of prosperity 
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becomes too dazzling; a harbor where the human bark 
finds shelter in the time of adversity. 

Home is the blossom of which heaven is the fruit. 

That source of comfort which youth does not fully 
appreciate, which the young men and maidens lovingly 
desire, which the middle-aged generally possess, which 
the old rightly value. 

Home is the coziest, kindliest, sweetest place in all the 
world, the scene of our purest earthly joys and deepest 
sorrows. 

The only spot on earth where the faults and failings of 
fallen humanity are hidden under the mantle of charity. 


A little hollow, scooped out of the windy hill of the” 


world. where we can be shielded from its cares and 
annoyances. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 

No man ever loved a woman while he was busy. 

No mancan be a hero when his liver is out of order. 

The hardest headed man was born with a soft spot. 

The itch for gold don’t belong to the seven-year variety. 

It is not always the man who looks like a fool who is one. 

It is hard to find fault with people who think just as 
we do. 

It is gentle manners which prove so irresistible in 
women. 

As the cook said to the dough: “ This is my hour of 
knead.” 

The ugly temper of a pretty woman always shows 
through. 

One of the very first duties every Christian owes to God 
is to be happy. 

A lamp in the house will often do us more good than a 
star in the sky. 

The love that is not continually planning and building, 
dies in its sleep. 

We find happiness while we are pursuing it and lose it 
after we reach it. 

When the devil undertakes to bind a man, he never lets 
him see the rope. 

When you want to find a coward, hunt up the man who 
knows he is wrong. ‘ 

A fool is a man who lives in a house with allethe doors 
and windows shut. 

The world is full of people who want to do good, but 
they neglect to do it. 

The devil never has much trouble with the man who is 
in love with himself. 

The closer a man lives to the ground, the more he loves 
to talk about himsell. 

It takes some people a long while to find out that poor 
health is not religion. 

When we wear the yoke of Christ, the heavier the load 
the easier it is to travel. 

No man is on the side of God who is not willing to 
receive all of God's truth. 

By mixing with people you find out how much you know 
and how much you don’t know. 

Marriage is never a failure; but every wedding is not 
a marriage.— Milwaukee Journal. 


He who thinks he can do without others is mistaken, but 
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he who thinks others cannot do without him is more mis- 
taken still. 


When tins are much blackened by the fire they should 
be scoured with soap, water and fine sand. 


Weak pearlash water is said to be good to remove stains 
caused by acids on scarlet woolen goods. 


To preserve mucilage of either gum arabic or tragacanth, 
add a few drops of oil of cloves or alcohol. 


There are people who never give away any milk until 
after they skim it, and then they want credit for cream. 


Health is so necessary to all the duties as well as pleas- 
ures of life; that the crime of squandering it is equal to 
the folly. 


The world will be nearer right when a man has learned 
to laugh a little less at his neighbor's troubles, and a little 
more at his own. 


A respectable man may wear a threadbare coat, but if 
he does so he will find very few people who will believe in 
his respectability. 

A wise woman never treats a man so well as when she 
has reason to believe he is beginning to think something 
of some other woman. 


We grieve at being found out, and at the idea of shame 
or punishment; but the mere sense of wrong makes very 
few people unhappy in Vanity Fair.—Thackeray. 

An excellent preventive against moth is tallow. Cuta 
tallow candle into eight or ten pieces, wrap each piece in 
thick brown paper, and lay them amongst your furs. 


If everybody improved the minutes with the zeal that a 
hen puts into her work while making a surreptitious five- 
minute call in a flower garden, what a world this would be ! 


It is better to begin life on Indian meal pudding and 
salt codfish, and rise to roast.beef and mince pie, than to 
begin on roast beef and mince pie and get down to Indian 
meal pudding and salt codfish. 


The girl of the period gets up to be natural, and is only 
rude; mistakes insolence for innocence; says everything 
that comes first to her lips; and thinks that she is gay 
when she is only giddy.—Beaconsfield. 


Minister (taking seat at table)—‘* You seem a little out 
of breath, Bobby.”” Bobby—* Yes, sir; just before dinner 
was put on, ma said she was afraid one pie wouldn't be 
enough, so she told me to run round to the baker’s for a 
nuther.”’ 


Dr. William A. Hammond’ says that even well-to-do 
Americans require more rest than any other people in the 
world, and get less. He thinks a human being should 
have a succession of labors and diversions, as a farm has 
rotation of crops. 


A blotter that will remove ink spots from paper: Take 
a thick blotting paper and steep it several times in a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid or oxalate of potassium. While the ink 
spot is still moist, apply the prepared blotter, and the ink 
will be entirely removed. 


By all means let the letter writers come to Uncle Sam's 
assistance ‘by improving their chirography and relieving 
the dead letter office of superscriptions that can’t be de- 
ciphered. The notion that illegible penmanship is a sign 
of genius deserves to be dissipated.—Boston Herald. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


HOME. 
The One Who Stays at Home. 
The wheels of the world go round and round, 
In the press of a busy throng, 
Morn with its matin melody, 
And night with its vesper song ; 
The tides are out and the tides are in, 
Like the sea in its ebb and flow, 
For there's always one to stay at home 
Where there is one to go. 


Abroad on the highway’s noisy track 
There is rush of hurrying feet, 

The sparks fly out from the wheels of time 
To brighten the bitter and sweet ; 

But apart from the beaten road and path, 
Where the pulse of earth runs slow, 

There is alwaye one to stay at home 
Where there is one to go. 


Over and over good-bys are said, 
In tests that die with the day, 
When eyes are wet that cannot forget, 
And smiles have faded away ; 
Smiles that are worn as over a grave, 
Flowers will blossom and blow ; 
For there’s always one to stay at home 
Where there is one to go. 


Always one for the little tasks 
Of a day that is never done ; 
Always one to sit down at n‘ght_ 
And watch with the stars alone. 
And he who fights on the world’s broad field, 
With banner, and blast, and drum, 
Little dreams of a battle gained 
By the one who stayed at home. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


*“*No Place Like Home.” 
“ T hate this little low-roofed house, 
This hill-bound valley home ; 
I long to see the glorious world, 
And ‘mid new scenes to roam! 


“The sun just rises here and sets, 

The days are all the same; . 
There’s nothing grand to do or see, 

And everything is tame.” 


Years passed. The boy of restless heart 
Had wandered far and wide ; 

Had tossed upon the ocean wave, 
And climbed the Jungfrau’s side ; 


Had journyed from the Golden Gate 
To storied eastern lands, ‘ 
And pitched his tent where Afric’s streams 
“Roll down their golded sands ;” 


Had glided through the Grand Canal 
’Neath soft Venetian skies, 

And in strange northern lands had seen 
The sun at midnight rise. 

Through many cities grand and great, 
In wonder he had trod, 

And on historic battle-fields, 
His feet had pressed the sod. 


He roamed through galleries of art, 
And palaces of kings, 

And filled his memory with store 
Of rare and wonderous things. 


And then he came to that small vale, 
Content no more to roam, 
And said: “ There’s not in all the world 
So sweet a place as Home!” 
—Treasure Trove. 
Driven From Home. 

Out in this cold world, out in the street, 
Asking a penny of each one I meet, ~ 
Shoeless I wander about thro’ the day, 
Wearing my young life in sorrow away : 
No one to help me, no one to love, 
No one to pity me, none to caress— 
Fatherless, motherless, sadly I roam, 
A child of misfortune, I’m driven from home. 
Cho.—No one to help me, no one to bless, 

No one to pity me, none to caress, 

Fatherless, motherless, sadly I roam, 

Nursed by my poverty, driven from home. 
The flowers that bloomed, that I loved to see, 
Seemed bowing their heads as if pittying me ; 
The music that mingles with voices of mirth 
From the windows of pleasure and plenty of earth, 
Makes me think what it is to be friendless and poor, 
And I feel I shall faint when I knock at the door ; 
Turn a deaf ear, there’s no one will come 
To help a poor wanderer driven from home. 
Cho.— 
Oh! where shall I go, or what can I do? 


‘I’ve no one to tell me what course to pursue, 


I’m weary and footsore, I’m hungry and weak, 
I know not what shelter to-night I may seek ; 
The Friend of all friends, who rule earth and sea, 
Will look with a pitying eye upon me ; 
I'll wonder about, till His messenger comes 
To lead me to father and mother at home. 
--U nidentified. 
Holy Place. 
A holy place is the hearthstone, 
Where loved ones are gathered round, 
Where mothers, sires and sisters dear, 
And brothers and friends are found. 
A holy piace is the hearthstone, 
Home’s innermost shrine is there, 
Laden with blessed benison 
And hallowed: by loving prayer. 


A holy place is the hearthstone ; 
What clustering joys abide 

Where the cradle of our infancy 
Was rocked by a mother’s side. 

A holy place is the hearthstone, 
Where childhood’s pattering feet 

Go glancing in shade and sunshine 
To the music of pleasure’s beat. 

A holy place is the hearthstone, 
Where the youth have wooed and won, 

And wed and gone to the battle- 
Of life with full armor on. 

A holy place is the hearthstone, 
Where manhood has settled down 
With blessings blossoming round him, 

And love for a priceless crown. 
A holy place is the hearthstone, 
Whence the old and young have gone 
To rest from their weary labor 
When the battle of life was done. 
And oh, from the holy hearthstone, 
When parted from those we love, 
May we go to meet by the hearthstone 


Of our Father’s house above ! 
—New York Ledger. 
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PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HOUSEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HovuSEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.— Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HoOUSEKEEPING.— The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
lished in the country.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- 
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household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
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writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLark W. Bryan & Co. of this city.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 
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As a Rule, 


Itis best not to attempt to remedy costive- 
ness by the use of saline or drastic purga- 
tives. When a cathartic medicine is needed, 
the most prompt and beneficial is Ayer’s 
Pills. Their effect is to restore the regular 
action of the bowels, without weakening 
them. Being sugar-coated, these Pills retain 
their medicinal virtues for a long time, and 
are easy to take. 

“Tecan recommend Ayer’s Pills above all 
others, having long proved their value as a 
cathartic for myself and family.”—J. T. Hess, 
Leithsville, Pa. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
tne use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for bil- 
iousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than any- 
thing I had previously tried, and I have used 
them in attacks of that sort ever since.”— 
H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 
+ PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


“Your husband” said the 
caller, sympathizingly, “was a 
man of many excellent quali- 
ties.” “Yes,” sighed the 
widow. ‘‘ He was a good man. 
Everybody says so. I wasn’t 


self. He 
lodges.” 


belonged to six 


Thatcher—“Nixon seems like 
a dull sort of a fellow. Does 
he ever crack a joke?” Box- 
ton--“ Has to—always. Can’t 
see into it if he doesn’t”.—Kate 
Field’s Washington. 


Penelope (sighing) — Ab! | 
the men are not what they used | 
to be.” Tom—* I’d like to! 
know why not?” Penelope— | 
“They used to be boys, you | 

know.”——New York Herald. 


much acquainted with him my- 


After the Grip 


Convalescence is very slow, and to recover the health- 
| tone a good tonic is absolutely necessary. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has been used with wonderful success as 
a building-up medicine and blood purifier after attacks 
of the Grip, after Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, 
Diphtheria, Pneumonia, or other prostrating diseases. 
| It posesses just the building-up effect so much needed; 
| it vitalizes and enriches the thin and impoverished 
bleod, and it invigorates the kidneys and stimulates 
| the liver so that they resume healthy action. 


Left in Bad Shape. 

| “The Grip left me in bad shape; no strength, no 
appetite, and with a bad cough. I heard what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla had done for others in similar cases, and 
| decided to give it a trial, and I have seen no reason 
| to regret my choice, for after taking three bottles, 
consider that I am as well as ever I was in my life. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is most surely a good medicine.” Levi R. WHITR, 
Mosely & Stoddard’s Mfg. Co., Rutland, Vt. 


Hoop’s Pitts act easily, yet promptly and 
| efficiently on the liver and bowels, cure headache. 


The Sturtevant House, in 
New York city, which is lo. 
cated on the corner of Broad- 
way and Twenty-ninth streets, 
is one of the pleasantest places 
to stop at in New York. The 
house is neatness itself, the 
table is one of the best, and 
everything about it is con- 
ducted in a quiet and orderly 
manner. It is one of the most 
home-like places in this coun- 
try, and if once you stop at the 
Sturtevant you are always sure 
afterwards to gothere. Nohotel 
in New York is more easily ac- 
cessible from boats or cars, and 
none better located for busi- 
ness or pleasure. It is but one 
block from an elevated railroad 
station, and the horse cars pass 
the door. Its nearness to the 
leading stores where the ladies 
like to shop, makes it pleasant 
for them. All the leading 
places of amusement are in 
easy reach of it. It is con- 
ducted on the American and 
European plan, which enables 
you to have what you desire for 
the inner man, and at an hour 
that suits your convenience. 


Customer.—‘‘ Er—how about 
the lasting qualities of this 
hat?’? New Clerk—“ Oh, that’s 
all right. We’ve had it in the 
store for more than five years, 
and you can see for yourself 
it’s as good as new.’’—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


“ How was it that the judge 
granted your divorce before 
even reading your petition?” 
“*He was my wife’s first hus- 
band.” 


HOW BABIES SUFFER 


From Torturing Humors 


When their tender Sxrns are literally ON Fire with ITcHING aND 
Burninc Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and 
Scalp Diseases, none but mothers realize. 

To know that a single application of the Cuticura Reme- 
dies will, in the great majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point 
to a permanent and economical (because 
so speedy) cure, and not to use them 
without a moment’s delay, is to be guilty 
of positive inhumanity. No greater leg- 
acy can be bestowed upon a child than 
a skin without blemish and a body nour- 


ished with pure blood. » 


Remedies are the greatest skin 

cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- 

dies, are absolutely pure, and may be used from pimples to scrofula, 
from infancy to age, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 


TREATMENT. —CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most intense itching, burn- 
ing, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated surfaces, clear the skin and 
scalp of crusts and scales, and restore the hair, while CurrcuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all 
impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

“* ALL ABOUT THE BLoop, Skin, ScAtp, AND Hair,” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 


Diseases, 50 Illustrations, too Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording inforama- 
tion not obtainable elsewhere. 


Cuticura Remepigs are sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 
asc.; CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, $x. Prepared by Potter Druc & Cuemicat Corp's, Boston, U. S. A. 


Pj ] B l kz h d red, rough, and oily skin and 

; hands, and simple humors 
im p S, AC a S and skin blemishes of infancy 
and childhood are prevented and cured by that most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the 
celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, 
while rivalling in delicacy and purity the most expensive of toilet anc nursery soaps. The only pre- 
ventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most facial blemishes. Ptice, 25c 
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